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CATHOLIC MISSIONARY SCHOOLS AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF MINNESOTA’ 

A few years ago while engaged on a study of the history of 
education in Minnesota the writer could not fail to notice the 
comparative paucity of published material dealing with the ac- 
tivities of Catholic missionaries among the Indian tribes during 
the pre-Territorial and Territorial days of that commonwealth. 
So far as historical research is concerned, this is virtually an 
untilled field, but one that would yield a rich harvest to the pa- 
tient investigator. In these days when Catholic scholarship is 
coming into its own, perhaps, it is not too much to hope that 
some of our graduate students will see fit to give us a worthy 
treatment of the topic.?, In the meantime these few brief notes 


1The schools and missions referred to in this article belong to the 
early part and middle of the nineteenth century. The first Christian mis- 
sion to be established on Minnesota soil was that in charge of the Jesuit 
Fathers, Michel Guignas and Nicolas de Gonner. It was founded in 1727 
at Fort Beauharnois, near the village of Frontenac, and was called “The 
Mission of St. Michael the Archangel.” There is no evidence that a school 
was connected with the mission. The Ursuline Convent and Academy of 
Villa Maria is supposed to occupy the site of the original mission and the 
convent chapel is named after its historic predecessor. The mission as well 
as the military establishment was short-lived, due largely to the fact that 
the Sioux were found inhospitable and the Foxes often closed the home- 
ward road. See Rev. Ambrose McNulty, The Diocese of St. Paul: The 
Golden Jubilee, 1851-1901, p. 20, and Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, “Fort 
Beauharnois near Frontenac, Minn.,” in Acta et Dicta, II, 111-113, (July, 
1909), published by the Catholic Historical Society, St. Paul; Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, “Fort Beauharnois” in Minnesota History, Vol. 8, No. 3. Septem- 
ber, 1927, pp. 232-246. 

2 Much readily accessible material will be found in the libraries of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul Seminary, and St. John’s University 
at Collegeville, Minnesota. Miss Grace Nute of the MSS. Division of the 
Minnesota Historical Society has been indefatigable in collecting and index- 
ing records of the Indian missions. Photostatic copies of material of Min- 
nesota interest taken from the Archives of the Diocese of Quebec are avail- 
able in the library of the Minn. Hist. Soc. The same library and the 
library of St. John’s University have each a complete set of the Berichte, 
or reports, of the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, commencing with the year 1831. 
A file of the Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens consisting of reports of 
the missionaries sent out by the Ludwig-Missionverein is also in the library 
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are assembled partly with a view to arousing interest in this 
neglected subject and partly to supplement the excellent article 
of Father Hoffman which appeared in a recent issue of Mip- 
AMERICA.’ 

It was due, no doubt, to lack of readily accessible data that 
such a scholarly work as that of the late Dr. Folwell, which 
deals at length with the different Protestant missions among the 
Sioux and Chippewa, should devote but a single paragraph to 
Catholic missions. According to Folwell, “The only Catholic 
mission to the Sioux, tardily begun, was that of the Reverend 
Augustin Ravoux, a French cleric, who, in 1841, was commis- 
sioned by the bishop of St. Louis to visit the nation.”* As Fol- 
well makes no reference to any earlier missionary activities, 
save those of the Jesuits in 1727, he was evidently under the im- 
pression that the Catholics had no nineteenth century missions 
in Minnesota prior to those founded by Father Ravoux at Tra- 
verse des Sioux, Lac qui Parle, Chaska and other places in Sioux 
territory. There were, however, two rather notable centres of 
Catholic missionary activity farther to the north; one in the 
Red River valley near the Canadian border, the other in the 
northeast corner of the present state. 

It is recorded that as early as 1818, two years before the 
building of Fort Snelling, the first American stronghold in Min- 
nesota, Father Dumoulin of the diocese of Quebec and William 
Edge, a young catechist and school teacher, went to a settlement 
at Pembina on the Red River, which at a later period became a 
part of Minnesota Territory. Here a school and church were 
soon built. At the beginning of the following year the attend- 
ance of the school was sixty, and most of the pupils had learned 
to read and “knew the catechism by rote.” Mr. Edge was suc- 
ceeded in 1820 by Mr. Sauvi, a young Canadian, who continued 
in charge of the school until the summer of 1823, when the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which had brought the missionaries, having 


of St. John’s University. Additional data concerning the Minnesota mis- 
sions may be gleaned from Acta et Dicta, Catholic Directories, Minnesota 
Historical Collections published by the Minn. Hist. Soc., as well as from the 
official publications of the U. S. Government, such as U. S. Executive Docu- 
ments, Senate Documents, and Reports of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

8 Reverend Matthias M. Hoffman, “The Winnebago Mission: A Cause 
Célébre,” MID-AMERICA, July, 1930, pp. 26-52. 

4See W. W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, I, 207. A brief bibliog- 
raphy of Father Ravoux’s life and writings is given in a footnote on the 


same page. 
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discovered that Pembina was in American territory, compelled 
them to recross the border and remove to St. Boniface, near 
Winnipeg. The Pembina mission was not abandoned, however, 
for Canadian priests made occasional visits, and a permanent 
mission was once more established about 1830. The colonists, 
we are told, were of three classes: Europeans, Scotch, Irish, 
Swiss, and French—the white population; the half-breeds—bois 
bralés; and the savages. Of these the half-breeds were the most 
numerous. In 1844 the Sisters of Charity or Grey Nuns (Soeurs 
Grises) were introduced from Canada and took charge of the 
school on their arrival. Father Georges A. Belcourt (1803- 
1874), who was pastor of Pembina for several years, submitted 
a report on the Pembina mission in 1851 and comments favor- 
ably on the work of the Sisters.° 

From what has been written it is clear that the missionary 
school at Pembina antedated the post school at Fort Snelling 
and was therefore the first school in Minnesota Territory. On 
the organization of the state, however, Pembina was excluded 
and henceforth became part of Dakota, thereby losing its claim 
to have the first school within the limits of the present state. 
For the same technical reason it cannot claim to be the site of 
the first Catholic school in Minnesota. This honor belongs to 
Grand Portage, once a great collecting and distributing centre 
for the fur trade in the northwest. For this purpose it was fa- 
vorably located, being on the peninsula between the Pigeon River 
and Lake Superior. Here the Reverend Francis Pierz (or 
Pirec) , the Slovenian missionary of the Chippewa Indians, estab- 
lished a mission and school in 1838. In the following year this 
school was attended by fifty-eight Indian and seventeen French 
children. In order to civilize the Indians Father Pierz taught 
not only religion, reading, and writing, but also a practical econ- 
omy calculated to advance their temporal and eternal welfare. 
The women were taught sewing and knitting and the men were 
shown how to use sickle, scythe, plow, and flail. The mission- 
ary’s work was not plain sailing. He encountered serious dif- 
ficulties. These were due in part to the wandering habits of the 
Indians, which tended to disrupt classes. To overcome this 


5 Father Belcourt’s report is given in English translation in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, Volume I, (1851). Father Burns in his Catholic 
School System in the United States, p. 320, cites a letter of Right Reverend 
John Shanley, Bishop of Fargo, as his source of information about the 
Pembina mission. See also Rapport sur les Missions du diocése de Quebec 
during the thirties and forties for Belcourt’s activities. 
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handicap the missionary did his best to get them to build houses 
and cultivate the soil. The fur traders, however, put obstacles 
in the way. These were unwilling that the Indians should give 
up hunting for the settled occupation of farming. Another se- 
rious difficulty was the Indian’s appetite for strong liquor, to 
which the traders readily catered. The bootleggers of the day 
apparently reaped a rich harvest, for records show that the 
Indians on occasion paid as much as twenty dollars for a bottle 
of whisky and fifty blankets for two gallons of a peculiar brand 
of liquor made up of tobacco juice, water, and some whisky. An- 
other crying evil against which Father Pierz had reason to pro- 
test was the practice of selling copper kettles to ignorant Indians 
and flour mixed with clay which caused many deaths. 

Under such unfavorable circumstances most men would have 
become discouraged, but Father Pierz was no ordinary man. 
Although he had attained the age of fifty-five when he arrived 
in Minnesota, he devoted almost all of the next thirty-five years 
of his long and strenuous life to laboring among his dear Chip- 
pewa. His efforts were not without a measure of success and he 
had some consolations. He praises the intelligence of his pupils, 
who learned more readily than the Ottawa, with whom he had 
previous experience. He instructed many of the pagan Indians 
and seems to have acquired marvelous power over them, even 
to the extent of quelling an uprising against the white settlers 
in 1863. Another point to be noted is that whereas Protestant 
teachers got subsidies from the government of the United States, 
Father Pierz’s appeal for a small allowance for a teacher’s sal- 
ary was left unheeded. It is to the credit of the Leopoldine 
Society of Vienna and the Ludwig Mission Society of Bavaria 
that they responded to the appeals of the zealous missionary so 
far as their slender resources permitted. During the thirty-five 
years of his active missionary work in Minnesota Father Pierz 
established schools at every point of vantage, notably at Grand 
Portage and Crow Wing. Not until his eighty-eighth year was 
he unfit for active service and notwithstanding all the hard- 
ships he encountered he lived to the ripe old age of ninety-five. 
Among others who labored more or less successfully among the 
Indians of northeastern Minnesota occur the names of Father 
Frederick Baraga, later Bishop Baraga, Father Laurence Lau- 
tischar, who was frozen to death when returning from a sick 
call to a heathen Indian, Father Otto Skolla, a Franciscan, 
Fathers Joseph Buh, John Zuzek, Ignatius Tomazin, and James 
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Trobec, but of all these the work of Father Pierz was the most 
outstanding.*® 

The third field of missionary activity, that of Father Au- 
gustin Ravoux among the Sioux, has been mentioned. The work 
of this famous missionary can be best studied in his own writ- 
ings." He acquired a knowledge of the Sioux, or Dakota, lan- 
guage sufficient for missionary purposes and even wrote a little 
book in it entitled The Path of the House of God (Wakantanka 
ti ki canku). The first edition appeared in 1843 and a second 
was published twenty years later. Father Ravoux, like his con- 
temporary Father Pierz, lived to a ripe old age. For many years 
he held the office of vicar-general in the diocese of St. Paul. He 
died in 1906 much respected by all who knew him. 

In connection with the missionary work carried on among 
the Sioux reference should also be made to the visit of Bishop 
Mathias Loras, the first bishop of Dubuque, two years before the 
arrival of Father Ravoux. Accompanied by a young priest, Abbé 
Pelamourges, and an interpreter familiar with the Sioux or Da- 
kota language, Bishop Loras in 1839 visited St. Peter’s, the 
trading post, fort, and Indian agency at the mouth of the Minne- 
sota River where it joins the Mississippi. Among others baptized 
by the bishop were some Sioux women. Of these Indian women 
and their families the bishop wrote: “We baptize a great num- 
ber of children, and find the women favorably disposed towards 
religion. I have many of them at present under instruction who 
are married to Canadians and Irishmen, and am preparing them 
to receive on Sunday next the sacrament of the Eucharist and 
Confirmation.’ 

There was still a fourth field of missionary activity. This 
was among the Winnebago nation which was induced, or rather 
coerced, to leave Iowa for a reservation on Minnesota soil. It 


¢ A well-documented and scholarly article written by Sister Grace Mc- 
Donald, O. S. B., and entitled “Father Francis Pierz, Missionary” appeared 
in Minnesota History, June, 1929, pp. 107-125. A photograph of the famous 
missionary will be found opposite p. 107. This article and manuscript notes 
which Sister Grace kindly placed at the writer’s service have been drawn 
upon in the preparation of this paper and are gratefully acknowledged. 

T Augustin Ravoux, Reminiscences, Memoirs and Lectures, St. Paul, 
1890; Ravoux to Sibley, December 15, 1866, Sibley Papers, Minn. Hist. Soc.; 
Labors of Mgr. A. Ravoux among the Sioux or Dakota Indians, St. Paul, 
1897 (pamphlet). 

8 Bishop Loras’s letter of July, 1839, published in Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith 3:345 cited by M. M. Hoffman in “Old St. Peter’s and 
Early St. Paul,” Minnesota History, Vol. 8, No. 1, March, 1927, p. 40. This 
well-written and carefully documented article (pp. 27-51) contains much 
interesting information about the visit of Bishop Loras in 1839. 
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would appear to have been the policy of the government of the 
United States to locate the Winnebago as a sort of buffer nation 
between the hostile Sioux and Chippewa. At any rate, from 
1848 to 1855 a part of the once virile and wealthy, but now 
sadly degenerated Winnebago nation was settled at Long Prairie 
in Todd County, Minnesota. Father Hoffman has recounted 
some of the obstacles placed in the way of making provision for 
the Catholic education of the Winnebago.'® The Minnesota his- 
tory of this tribe provides parallel instances evidently inspired 
by motives similar to those operating when the tribe was at 
Prairie du Chien. 

The persistent efforts of Bishop Cretin were not, however, 
quite fruitless. In the fall of 1851 he appointed the Reverend 
Francis de Vivaldi to organize the Indian mission and school at 
Long Prairie. The following January Sister Scholastica Vasques 
was sent from the recently founded convent of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in St. Paul to teach the school. She was assisted by a 
young French lady, Miss Legeau, whose family provided a tem- 
porary home. In the fall of 1852 the mission was placed on a 
permanent basis. Sister Cesarine Mulvy joined Sister Scholastica 
at this time and in May, 1853, a third Sister—Sister Simeon 
Kane—joined the staff of the school." 

The Indians lived in tents and wigwams. The children at- 
tended the school as day pupils and were provided with food and 
clothing. The Sisters taught the pupils all they were capable of 
learning of the common school branches, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, etc. The girls were taught to knit and sew. A man was 
employed to teach the boys farming. For this purpose he had 
the different farming implements in common use at the time as 
well as a number of horses which the boys were trained to take 
care of and manage. As a result of a contract with the United 
States government, the Sisters were to receive forty dollars a 
month, the farmer fifty dollars, and the superintendent (Father 
de Vivaldi) sixty dollars, but this was not regularly paid during 
the period of Fridley’s agency, as we learn from a report which 
Father Vivaldi sent to Fletcher, the new agent. Complaint is 


® See W. W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, I, 308-320, for the re- 
moval of the Winnebago to Minnesota, a somewhat unsavory chapter in 
Minnesota politics. 

10 Matthias M. Hoffman, “The Winnebago Mission: A Cause Célébre,” 
MID-AMERICA, July, 1930, pp. 26-52. 

11 Acta et Dicta, III, No. 2, pp. 276-282; Sister Lucida Savage, The Con- 
gregation of St. Joseph of Carondelet, St. Louis, 1923, pp. 87-88. 
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made of Fridley’s hostility. He is accused of endeavoring to 
place members of his own family in charge of the school and 
when Father Vivaldi refused to receive them the agent gave 
them the salaries due to others and withheld the payment neces- 
sary for the support of the school. The result was that Vivaldi 
was obliged to advance funds for teachers, books, provisions, 
and clothes, for all of which at the date of writing no compen- 
sation had been made. In the same report Vivaldi takes occa- 
sion to refute a statement, made by Fridley in a previous report, 
that the Winnebago were opposed to the school. In September, 
1853, the attendance was sixty-two, but the trouble between 
the Chippewa and the Winnebago interfered with the attend- 
ance. Before Vivaldi took charge the manual labor system had 
been put into effect and was highly praised by its advocates, but 
Vivaldi found when he arrived on the scene that no one could 
read, write, or spell. His policy, on the other hand, was to com- 
bine labor with school work.’* 

The following year the attendance had dropped to forty- 
three, the decrease being attributed to the persuasions of certain 
unmentioned persons who tried every expedient to keep the 
Winnebago away from the agency. From the report made by 
Agent Fletcher to Governor Gorman we are led to infer that 
payment was made on a per capita basis and that as a result of 
the small attendance, due to the unsettled state of the Indians, 
Bishop Cretin suffered a pecuniary loss. Moreover, this loss was 
further increased when two large buildings belonging to the 
Sisters were destroyed by fire. Fletcher was apparently well 
satisfied with the manner in which the schoois were conducted 
by Vivaldi and the Sisters of St. Joseph; but Vivaldi in his re- 
port, the following year, points out the need of a more effective 
system if the Winnebago children were to become good citizens. 
The five hours each day spent in school to which they came for 
food and clothing were not sufficient to bring about a lasting 
change. The bad example of companions who did not attend 
school paralyzed the efforts of the teachers. He therefore rec- 
ommended a boarding school where the pupils would be safe 
from harmful home influences. This projected plan never had a 
chance to be put into effect, for in May, 1855, the Winnebago 


12For Fridley’s report dated Long Prairie, September 9, 1852, see 
Senate Documents, 2nd Sess. 32 Cong. 1852-53, Vol. I, pp. 342-343; and for 
Vivaldi’s to Fletcher dated Long Prairie, September 4, 1853, see Senate 
Documents, ist Sess. 33 Cong., Vol. I, 1853, No. 690, pp. 312-313. 
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were moved once more and the school at Long Prairie was 
closed. The Sisters of St. Joseph returned to St. Paul where 
their services were urgently needed because of the rapidly grow- 
ing enrollment of their schools in that thriving village and its 
environs.** 

HuGH GRAHAM 


John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


18 See Fletcher to Gorman, September, 1854, Senate Documents, 2nd 
Sess. 33 Cong., Vol. I, 1854-55, No. 746. Fletcher wrongly speaks of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph as Sisters of Charity. Others have made the same 
mistake. Acta et Dicta, III, No. 2, p. 282. Cretin to Association pour la 
Propagation de la Foi, February 22, 1854. 





PIONEER CATHOLICS OF NODAWAY COUNTY, 
MISSOURI, 1846-1873 
I 

Nodaway County received its first white settler in 1839.1 At 
that time “many Indian families still roamed at will over their 
once happy hunting grounds.’* Indeed, “parts of tribes of these 
Indians continued here as late as 1856,”* and the last of the red 
men to leave are said to have been the Potawatomi. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the Catholic Potawatomi, who were a mi- 
nority in that tribe, were even at this time occasional wanderers 
in Nodaway County. Certainly Catholic Indians, among others, 
hunted in Nodaway County during the earlier period when it 
was assigned to the Potawatomi tribe, with their headquarters 
at the government agency opposite Fort Leavenworth. Of di- 
rect evidence of visits of Indian missionaries as far north as 
Nodaway County we have none, nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any took place. 

In 1846 Edmund Graves Bickett, a Catholic, moved with his 
family from Marion County, Kentucky, and occupied a farm 
about four miles east of Maryville.* His son, George, transmits 
the following account of the early days. On account of low wa- 
ter in the Missouri they were compelled to disembark at Weston. 
The rest of the way overland was made by the use of teams, 
probably ox teams. At that time (November 1, 1846) there 
were six houses in Maryville. One man was county clerk, col- 
lector, assessor, and “everything but the judge.”® This was 
Amos Graham, after whose wife, Mary, the county seat was 
named. 

Mail was brought to Maryville in those days by stage from 
St. Joseph to Savannah. On this route the Sixteen Mile House 
(about half-way to Savannah) stood below White Cloud creek. 
In lieu of bridges, the brush left along the river margins by rail 
splitters would often collect at flood time at a bench or other 


1 Nodaway County Past and Present, Indianapolis, 1910, I, p. 42. 

2 Op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Op. cit., Ibid. 

George Bickett, son of the above named, blind for many years, and 
noted for his accurate memory, was visited by the writer of this sketch in 
January, 1930. George Bickett’s remote ancestors came from Ireland. Not 
only do the facts he relates from memory harmonize with recorded facts, 
= his memory of days and dates stands the test of comparison with a 

endar. 

5 Nodaway County Past and Present, I, p. 330. 
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construction, allowing a rider to cross dry shod while his pony 
swam the river. Bickett recalls an occasion of later date when 
Father Power on his way across the “Big Prairie” from Concep- 
tion to Maryville had to wait until a flood on the One Hundred 
and Two had subsided. Fenced enclosures were made at that 
time, “‘not to keep stuff in, but to keep stuff out.” 

“On September 11, 1870, the first cyclone blew our house 
away, and made a cripple of my father.” This was the “first 
hewed log house in Nodaway County,” a “sixteen by eighteen, a 
story and a half, with shed room to the north.” To replace this 
a frame house of like dimensions was built. 

Though there were perhaps some “ought-to-be” Catholics, yet 
“pa said he was the first practicing Catholic” in or near Mary- 
ville. A relative, Harris by name, came to Missouri in 1848, but 
moved to California with the gold rush the following year.* 


II 


The story of the beginning of organized Catholic life in Nod- 
away County, and that means the life of a parish in union with 
its priest, takes us back to Reading, in Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania.’ There, in the year 1856, prevailed the quiet that goes 
before a storm. The storm was the economic crisis of 1857, 
whose first flurries were then being felt, augmented by the more 
distant rumblings that presaged the outbreak of Civil War. 
Doubtless the crisis confronting the future colonists, a crisis 
which they attempted to meet, was chiefly the economic one, 


6 Dr. Joseph Bickett figures in the following incident. When sixteen 
years old (i.e. in 1876) our informant, George Bickett, with some other 
boys, wrestled and played in the melting snow until they were saturated 
with a mixture of water, snow and sweat. That night he woke up with 
rheumatism, unable to move his legs. His mother took care of him and 
a doctor was called, but still he was unable even to turn over in bed. Then 
appeared Dr. Bickett, known as the “water doctor” because of his skill 
in the use of hot and cold water. Under his directions Permelia (the 
mother’s name), took snapped corn, platted it (i.e. the husks), boiled it, 
corn and all, and applied it to the stiffened legs. Before night the patient 
was able to straighten his legs. Then with an ointment made of red pepper 
cooked in lard his legs were greased and the next day he could walk. 

? For this account of the colony’s organization and of the early days of 
the actual settlement, we are indebted, save as otherwise noted, to Right 
Reverend Monsignor James P. Brady of St. Joseph. Msgr. Brady has pre- 
served and kindly furnished his own pencil sketch of his response to the 
toast “Conception,” delivered September 4, 1906, at the simultaneous 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the founding of Conception and of the priest- 
hood of Abbot Frowin Conrad, O.S.B., first Abbot and Founder of Con- 
ception Abbey. All these facts Msgr. Brady learned at first hand accurate 
ly from his parents, who were members of the first actual colonizing ex 
pedition. Indeed, William Brady, his father, was the leader of this pioneer 
group of settlers. 
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towards which the prospect of Civil War was a contributing 
cause. The momentary quiet was due to the steady employ- 
ment and good wages that had prevailed during the two years 
just past, and to the further fact that a good number of the em- 
ployees, including many Irish, had saved tidy sums of money. 

The big employer was the Lebanon Valley Railroad, then in 
course of construction from Reading to Harrisburg. The con- 
tractors engaged in building this road were Owen and Peter 
O'Reilly, their paymaster, William Brady.® Of both the con- 
tractors and of a large body of their men, Father James A. 
Power was “bosom friend and faithful shepherd.’° 

In view of the darkening prospects, the employers, who could 
more clearly foresee the future lack of employment, looked 
about for means of relief for these good, industrious men and 
their families, who were largely of the same race and faith with 


8 The financial crisis of 1857 was nation-wide, being felt in the West 
as well as the East. 

® William Brady was born at Old Castle, County Meath, Ireland, Jan- 
uary 1, 1818. His voyage to America, September 8 to October 14, 1849, is 
described by him in a vivid, realistic diary of the trip now preserved in the 
archives of Conception Abbey. The impatient hurry of the young man. 
the sometimes caustic comment of a shrewd observer, sly humor, and 
philosophic observations on death, several times witnessed during the trip, 
all occur in the thirty-two small pages of this diary. Mr. Brady appears 
to have been among those members of the colony who lived some years in 
Brooklyn or in Philadelphia before locating at Reading. He died in 1903 
at Conception. His wife, to whom he was married shortly before coming 
west, had lived in Brooklyn. She was a Growney. 

10“James Power was born on May 10, 1815, at Ballykalane, in the 
Parish of Portlaw, Waterford County, Ireland. His parents were the 
farmers, David Power and Bridget Whelan. . . . After getting some school- 
ing in his native town the young man made his clerical studies at St. 
John’s College, Waterford . But being almost through with them he re- 
solved to take up Mission work in the United States and left Ireland in 1845. 
He finished his theological course at Philadelphia, Pa., and was ordained 
priest there for the diocese of Pittsburgh, on March 9, 1846, by the Rt. 
Rev. Francis Kenrick. After his ordination he served in that city as an 
assistant to a Father Sheridan, became subsequently professor in a college 
at Pittsburgh and was at last appointed parish priest in Reading, Pa... . 
Father Power was a well educated man, especially for that time. He was 
also a man of the kindest disposition . . . a priest with an apostolic heart 
... he was simplicity itself, more than satisfied with what a poor flock 
could give him. . . . Father Power made, of course, all his trips on horse- 
back, traveling that way hundreds and thousands of miles. ... He was 
middle sized; well proportioned though rather slim; he had black hair and 
asad but attractive look. After he had resigned his charge at Conception 
he travelled extensively. . . . The last time he visited there at Conception 
was on May 30, 1897, at the occasion of the ordination and first holy 
Mass of the Rev. James Brady, his namesake, the son of his old friend 
Judge Brady” (From Memoirs of an Old Country Pastor, Cottonwood, 
Idaho, 1922, by Rev. Placid Schmidt, O.S.B., pp. 9 et seg.). Father 
Power “died May 5, 1899, at the College of the Christian Brothers at St. 
Joseph.” Op. cit., Ibid. 
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themselves. Father Power was called into consultation not only 
because his judgment was valued by the promoters of relief but 
because his advice would be heeded by the men. At a second 
meeting, after a few intervening days of deliberation, Father 
Power “suggested that a Catholic colony be formed by these 
men, and laid before the meeting plans for the purchase of gov- 
ernment lands in the west. The suggestion was accepted as an 
inspiration and received the hearty endorsement of all. It spread 
through the community like wildfire and was hailed as a benedic- 
tion from Heaven. Another meeting was called in a few days 
and was largely attended. After some discussion as to the loca- 
tion and manner of procedure it was decided to open a subscrip- 
tion list for the purchase of government land, each subscriber 
to receive land at its first cost in proportion to the amount of his 
subscription. The list was opened then and there and the shares 
went very rapidly. More than nine thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed at the meeting. The list was left open until it was 
thought all had subscribed who wished to. On examination it 
was discovered that there were fifty-eight subscribers and that 
twenty thousand dollars was subscribed. 

“Forthwith the committee consisting of Father Power, Owen O'Reilly 
and Anthony Felix, which had been appointed at the last meeting, set out 
in search of a location. They spent some time in Iowa, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, but without success, finding it difficult to secure a twenty thousand 
acre tract suitable to the purpose. Rather discouraged they turned home- 
ward, and on their way stopped at St. Joseph. They met Father Scanlan 
there, the pastor of the place. He told them of this tract in Nodaway 
County. ... They at once went to Plattsburg, Missouri, where the land 


office was at the time. Arriving there, another disappointment met them. 
They were told that the land office was closed, and were advised to go to 
the General Office at Washington, D. C.11 

They returned home and made their report. On the strength of their 
report another committee was appointed to go to the General Land Office 
at Washington, and enter the land there. 

Thomas Hendricks, who was in charge, received the committee most 
kindly and, on hearing their petition, reported on it favorably and had the 
land entered under the corporate name of McLaughlin and Felix, the com- 
mittee men’s names. 

Their return to Reading was awaited with interest and hailed with de- 
light when it was learned that they had met with success. 

Another change was soon, however, to blight their hopes, and seem- 
ingly a darker one than ever before. It was learned that, while the land 
was being entered at Washington, the office at Plattsburg was reopened 


11 This advice came somewhat later and was given by the colony's 
agent at St. Joseph, Jeff Thompson. 
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and the land sold to other parties. The only recourse now was to the law, 
with its slow and uncertain methods. The case finally came before the 
Committee on Public Lands of the United States Senate, and was decided 
in favor of the prospective colonists.12 


From the documents and papers embodied in the Report of 
the Senate Committee mentioned above, and printed under date 
of June 1, 1858, certain facts pertinent to the history of the col- 
ony may be gathered. Thus, on page 3, we read from an af- 
fidavit : 


“On the 27th of October, 1856, the aforesaid committee departed from 
Reading to carry out the instructions of said association. They proceeded 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, being satisfied that that locality would not suit. 
They went southward and arrived at Fort Leavenworth, and attended the 
sale there on the 17th of November. On account of the great competition 
and consequent high price of land, they could not purchase at that sale. 
They then turned their attention to the public lands of Missouri, and in- 
spected and examined the lands in Nodaway County, and were satisfied 
that those lands would suit our purposes. On the 26th of November two 
of said committee, viz. Anthony S. Felix and O’Reilly, personally applied at 
the land office at Plattsburg, to enter lands, and were denied the right 
(the registrar being present), and being informed that the office had closed 
on the 15th of November, and that they could not state when it would be 
opened again, they then appointed M. Jeff. Thompson, Esq., of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, our agent, and returned home.13 

After their return, M. Jeff. Thompson corresponded with the associa- 
tion [i. e. the land association in Reading], and stated that he was of the 
opinion that when the receiver and registrar closed an office contrary to 
law, the military bounty land warrants could be entered at the General 
Land Office. With this conviction he forwarded to us a map of Nodaway 
and part of Gentry counties.”’14 


There is no conclusive evidence from the record of religious 
bias as a motive in the attempt to exclude the Pennsylvania col- 


12 Brady, “Conception.” Thomas Hendricks was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1884, but died the following year. 


18 Jeff Thompson, born at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, was engineer on 
the first railroad into St. Joseph, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the con- 
struction of which was completed in 1859. He was city engineer of St. 
Joseph in 1858, Mayor in 1859, President of the Elwood and Marysville rail- 
road in 1860. His own interests, and thereby, as it seems, also those of St. 
Joseph, suffered by his espousing the Southern cause. His plans for St. 
Joseph were far-reaching and apparently well laid. In the Confederate 
Army he became brigadier-general, and gained fame as the “Swamp Fox.” 
After the war he was appointed Surveyor General of Louisiana. He died 
in St. Joseph, September 5, 1876. (History of Buchanan County and St. 
Joseph, St. Joseph, 1898, I, p. 340.) 

14 From a sworn statement made by both committees of the colony, at 
Reading, April 8, 1857, and forwarded to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. Sen. Docs., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 289, p. 3. 
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onists. For the practice, complained of in general by the com- 
missioner of the General Land Office at Washington, had been 
going on for months before our committee came to Missouri. 
This was the practice of opening the land office at Plattsburg for 
one day, and then closing it arbitrarily for weeks or months, 
without legal authority to do so.° “Thus the land office at 
Plattsburg was closed from the Ist of July to the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1856, and then opened for one day; was again closed until 
the 1st of November, and then opened for one day; was again 
closed until the 2nd of March, 1857, and then opened for one 
day, and again closed.’* 

Relinquishing the investigation of the validity of such prac- 
tice to the Executive branch of government, the Senate Commit- 
tee confined itself to the case in hand and found that the infor- 
mal “descriptive lists” given to applicants for land at Plattsburg 
on March 2, 1857, had no legal effect, as against third parties 
and the public at large, until such “descriptive” and merely ten- 
tative lists were formally recognized and executed.*’ This execu- 
tion, in regard to the contested lands, did not begin to take place 
for at least eight days thereafter." 

In the meantime, on March 7, 1857, there arrived at Platts- 
burg from the General Land Office at Washington the formal 
entry of Felix, McLaughlin and Company for twenty thousand 
acres of land. This, having been executed at Washington Febru- 
ary 6, 1857, became legally effective upon arrival at the local 
land office, provided only the lands therein specifically applied 
for were yet vacant in point of law, as indeed they were held 


to be.?® 


15 Op. cit., p. 28. 

16 Op. cit., p. 8. The reason alleged for thus closing the office is stated 
as follows by the Senate Committee: “That in consequence of the closing 
of the land offices in the state of Iowa, by reason of the act approved May 
15, 1856, granting lands to that State for the construction of railroads, the 
number of purchasers and other applicants at the land offices in Missouri, 
and particularly at Plattsburg became greater than could be accommo- 
dated; that, to meet such an emergency, the registrar at Plattsburg re- 
corded the name of each applicant in order, upon a list, and appointed 4 
day for the consideration of his case; that this system, having been found 
liable to abuse, was abandoned in June, 1856, and another established, 
namely, that of closing the land office until all the applications received 
had been examined and finally settled” (Op. cit., p. 8). This practice was 
not condemned by the Senate Committee, though protested by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office at Washington. 

17 Such investigation was apparently never undertaken. However, the 
commissioner at Plattsburg was summarily discharged. (Op. cit., p. 41.) 

18 Op. cit., p. 81. 

19 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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To Jeff Thompson, therefore, the St. Joseph agent of the 
colony, belongs the initial credit for having recommended the 
proper procedure. For, in January, 1857, he had recommended 
entering the lands directly at the General Land Office, by means 
of military bounty warrants.*® The first committee, however, on 
their return trip to Reading, had begun the purchase of these 
warrants. 

Some prejudice against the Reading colony on the score of 
its being a settlement from a free state appears in a letter of 
one of the claimants to the land entered by them. The following 
is a quotation therefrom: “. . . the recent political troubles of 
our State seem to demonstrate that we have more of just such 
men than is desirable; and had this colony been here at our last 
election (just past), Missouri would probably have had a gov- 
ernor pledged to “emancipation,” instead of a pro-slavery demo- 
cratic governor.”** Much of the disputed land had, in fact, been 
claimed on behalf of settlers from the state of Kentucky, so 
that there would naturally be some friction arising from rivalry 
over the slave question.” 

Ii 


“Even while this legal controversy was going on,” writes 
Msgr. Brady, “some of the colonists, impatient and uneasy in 
their idle and uncertain circumstances, and anxious for the ex- 
periences of the new life and the supposed pleasures of building 
for themselves permanent homes, started out for the wilds of 
the west.** They went by rail to St. Louis, and thence up the 


20 Op. cit., p. 111. 

21 Op. cit., p. 114. 

22 Op. cit., p. 11. 

23 It is not without interest to record here that St. Peter’s church, the 
only Catholic church in Reading at the time our colonists migrated, is di- 
rectly connected with and sprang from the church which boasts the pos- 
session of the oldest Catholic Church records, as far as is known, of the 
thirteen original states. This proud distinction belongs to the church at 
Goshenhoppen, later Churchtown, and now Bally, Pa., not far from Read- 
ing. It was an early mission center for the whole district. Baptisms, etc., 
performed at Reading are recorded in these books. “Here [Goshenhoppen] 
to this pleasant quiet land came Father Theodore Schneider in the year 
1741, and here he built a house and a church, the latter still standing and 
now enshrining the grave of its founder.” (Conner, “The Karly Registers 
of the Catholic Church in Pa.,” Records of the Amer. Cath. Hist. Soc., Il, 
(1889), p. 27). For fac-simile of records above noted see Shea, The Cath- 
olic Church in Colonial Days, New York, 1886, p. 393. “As far back as 
1741, and even prior to that date, Father Farmer and other priests of St. 
Joseph’s Church of Philadelphia, made missionary visits to the Gosher- 
hoppen districts.” (“Historical Sketch of the Mission of Gosherhoppen, 
now Churchville, Pa.,” in Amer. Cath. Hist. Researches, XVII (1900), pp. 
97-104, reprinted from Woodstock Letters, V (1876).) “The tract of land 
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Missouri River to St. Joseph. On landing there, my father (who 
headed the first band) bought a yoke of oxen, a covered wagon, 
a supply of provisions, and articles for general use and started 
out overland for their future home.’’** 

Of this first party, which was a majority of the original fifty- 
eight members, apparently only fourteen adult persons per- 
severed in their intention and actually located on the land at 
Conception at this time. The greater part are said to have re- 
mained at St. Joseph, where the party arrived the first part of 


April, 1858.*° 


“It was at 10:00 A. M. Friday morning, April 16, 1858, that the coura- 
geous minority parted from their companions in St. Joseph and started 
towards the pathless wilderness that lay before them. The party consisted 
of William Brady, John McCarthy and his wife with two boys, four and 
one year old respectively, Philip Growney and his wife, Jeremias Sullivan 
with his wife and their three small children, Michael Fagan and his wife 
Margaret, John Growney and the two brothers, Thomas and Edward 
Reilly.2¢ Five wagons drawn by oxen contained their household goods. 


belonging to the Mission of Goshenhoppen ... was bought by the Rev. 
Jos. Greaton, S.J., clerk or priest of Phil., from Thomas and Richard 
Penn.” (Op. cit., ibid.). The following is evidence of the early growth and 
vigor of Reading, an offshoot from Goshenhoppen: “The popish congrega- 
tion here [Reading] are served by a Jesuit priest once a month, and, it ap- 
pears, are a considerable body from the number of communicants among 
them on Trinity Sunday last who are said to have exceeded two hundred.” 
(Written June 25, 1765, by Rev. Mr. Murry, a Church of England minister. 
Op. cit., XTX, p. 187.) “Father Schneider’s mission embraced the provinces 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. . . . Owing to the bigotry of 
the times and the open persecution . . . he found it necessary to travel 
under the guise of a physician. . . . This old Jesuit missionary, . . . found 
time, and in his one apartment, room to teach a school, which was eagerly 
attended by the few children of both Catholics and Protestants.” (Wood- 
stock Letters, V, (1876), p. 203.) 

24 Brady, “Conception.” 

25 The following picture of St. Joseph in 1858 is taken from M. Jeff 
Thompson’s Real Estate Bulletin of that year, p. 6. “The population of 
from six to eight thousand is multiplying with unprecedented rapidity; 
business in every department is spreading and increasing; mills, foundries, 
distilleries and manufactories, are in active operation; two first class hotels 
are in course of erection, and houses of every kind are being built as fast 
as workmen can put them up.” This Bulletin offered farms for sale i 
Buchanan County at from fifteen dollars to forty dollars an acre. It like- 
wise offered a total of two hundred and twenty-three farms for sale i 
Nodaway County, but listed no prices. A copy of this Bulletin is in the 
Missouri Hist. Soc. Library (St. Louis). 

26 The only survivor is Mr. James Sullivan living at Conception. Be- 
sides those mentioned above, however, James Sullivan speaks of an Uncle 
Tim Sullivan, who in particular came near drowning in the Platte River 
episode. He further recounts that he himself, one year old at the time, 
was carried in the arms of his mother afoot, to avoid the contagion of 


measles from another child in the wagon. 
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Everybody, the women not excepted, walked, because the measles had 
broken out among the children and they were afraid to sit beside them on 
the wagon which had been made ready for the ladies. On the second day, 
Saturday, they spent the night three miles southwest of Whitesfield 
[Whitesville]; on the third day, Sunday, they crossed the Platte River on 
a boat which leaked so badly that they were almost drowned. At last on 
the following Tuesday, April 20, 1858, they arrived at Conception... . 
Here Silas Best, who lived one and a fourth miles northwest of the present 
church, sheltered them for two weeks, during which time William Brady 
went to Maryville, the county seat, to find the exact location of their 
land... . 

The size of each farm being established, William Brady, Philip Grow- 
ney and John McCarthy erected on the place afterward known as the Mc- 
Carthy farm, four and a half miles northwest of the present town of Con- 
ception, a shanty 12x15 feet. It was built out of posts, filled in between 
with sod and roofed over with boards. Fagan, Sullivan, and the Reilly 
boys built each a dwelling for themselves. 

Now the farm work commenced. It was a “wet” year and the men 
had, besides, all kinds of trouble with their oxen, whick they did not know 
how to handle. There was only one horse in the colony for three or four 
years. They called it ‘Charley’ and attached a small stable for it to one of 
their shanties. . . .”27 


Such were the physical conditions amid which the newly 
planted colony found itself. To us looking back from the van- 
tage ground of present-day results it seems quite the natural 
and orthodox way to begin a new settlement. How the situation 
impressed the feelings and the imagination of the colonists 
themselves appears in the following words: “Their former 
anxieties, disappointments and grief on leaving their homes now 
gave way to the disheartening realities of the plains. To those 
who had lived for ten and fifteen years in Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Reading amid the buzz of business, and all the social advan- 
tages and domestic comforts that were offered even to those of 
moderate means, it was a gloomy and distressing outlook... . 
Nothing to be seen around them but wild rolling hills with their 
coat of gray grass fallen and flattened by the snow of the winter, 
no sign or sound of life but the flutter of the quail and the crow- 
ing and cackling of prairie chickens and wild geese. . . . It was 
often said and always believed that were it not for the strong 
character of some of the leaders, and the benign influence of 
Father Power, many of the colonists would have abandoned the 
plains,’’2* 


27 Schmidt, Memoirs, p. 6 et seq. 
28 Brady, “Conception.” 
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As evidence of the aforesaid “strong character” of some of 
the leading colonists we cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing from a letter of William Brady at Maryville to Owen O'Reilly 
at Reading dated March 27, 1859: “Have you done anything yet 
for Father Power? [There seems to be some question here of 
the stay-at-home investors and promoters of the project aiding 
Father Power to locate permanently with the colony.] I fear 
you are too long coming about it to do much good. We are all 
anxiously watching the result, especially the women, they pre- 
tend to be most anxious to have Father Power permanently 
settled here, but I know they secretly hope for quite the reverse, 
because it would afford them a very plausible pretext for leaving 
here, all entirely for the good of their souls of course. 

“This much I do know, that if Mrs. B. was sure, upon condi- 
tion of living all her lifetime here, that St. Peter would send an 
express train for her own especial accommodation to take her up 
straight into heaven the moment she gave the last kick, still she 
would prefer living elsewhere and run the risk of paddling her 
own canoe to heaven the best way she could. So much for the 
soul’s concern. . . .””* 

From this letter we learn that still among the trusted ad- 
visers of Father Power was Jeff Thompson. We learn also that 
Graham, the county Recorder, and first resident of Maryville, 
was consulted on matters of business policy both by Father 
Power and by Brady himself. Of Dr. Bickett, whom we have 
met before, and who was at this time County Treasurer, Brady 
writes that he “is a particular friend of Father Scanlan’s and 
knows all about our affairs. He is also considerable of a land 
speculator and well posted up in these matters.” 

In regard to the still pending threat of further lawsuit in re- 
gard to their land titles, Brady has this to say of H. Felix of 
Reading, member of the second committee, who gave his name 
to the corporate title, Felix and McLaughlin: “I don’t see any- 
thing that can be done about it, unless the redoubtable and far- 
famed H. Felix takes hold of it, if he does he is sure to carry all 


before him.’’*° 


2° This letter is preserved in the archives at Conception Abbey by 
courtésy of the O’Reillys of Reading, Pa. 

80 Anthony Felix was on the first (western) committee of the Reading 
colony; Henry Felix, on the second (Washington) committee. Henry Felix 
personally perfected the titles to the land by completing the legal entry of 
them at Plattsburg early in August, 1857, acting through a special order 
of the commissioner of the General Land Office. The Senate Committee 
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Returning to Father Power and his “benign influence,” we 
find that “Father Power came shortly after as did the other 
colonists™ and followed suit with sod wall houses as shelter until 
fall, when a sawmill was put in operation in timber along the 
Platte, furnishing native lumber for more suitable dwellings.” 
Again, “although Father Power did not remain continually with 
them he came on his little gray pony from St. Joseph at regular 
intervals to celebrate the holy sacrifice of the Mass, to admin- 
ister the sacraments, and to go from house to house speaking 
words that comforted, encouraged and strengthened. He suc- 
ceeded in building a little colony house, 24 by 30.’** 

On June 9, 1860, this colony house, which served as chapel, 
pastor’s residence, meeting place, post office (1862) and school 
(1865), was dedicated in honor of St. Columba. The Concep- 
tion post office got its mail overland from Guilford, as did also, 
farther along the route, Old Sweet Home and Alanthus. 

The name Conception at first denoted the settlement gener- 
ally, i. e. the colony and its territory. Proof of this is the first 
baptismal entry by Father Power, October 25, 1858, containing 
the following, “coloni loci Catholici vocati Conception” (i e. 
“settlers of the Catholic place called Conception”). When the 
site of the colony village and trading point was plotted by 
Father Power and William Brady in 1860, that was also called 
Conception. This shows a tradition, and a strong sentiment in 






merely upheld this earlier decision of the Commissioner. Henry Felix is 
remembered in Reading for his charities. He endowed there St. Michael’s 
Academy that was. (Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
XXXI, p. 329.) Mrs. Barbara Reuss, who says that her parents “moved 
to Reading about the time of General Jackson’s election for his second term 
for the Presidency,” adds, “The principal families of note were the Rep- 
pliers, Allgeirs and Felixes.” (Op. cit., vol. 7, p. 210.) 

811. e. some of them. William Brady’s letter (1859) refers to certain 
of the land holding colonists or promoters residing at St. Joseph, others at 


82 Brady, “Conception.” 

83 Op. cit. This house was located on the present Pfeifer farm, about 
one-half mile north of the present cemetery. The building, since removed, 
still stood in 1906, and was thus described by Monsignor Brady. “From 
the way it stands, cater-cornered across the world, it is an evidence of the 
wildness of the place at the time. There were no roads, no section lines, 
no mile posts or corner stones to indicate the direction or location. All 
was guesswork. The sun was their only guide, and judging from the way 
it stands their timepieces must have been an hour fast, and they set their 
posts at eleven o’clock, thinking it was noon with the shadows straight to 
the north. About eight years later, in 1867, Father Power succeeded in 
building the first little church.” (Jbid.) This was located on the site of 
the present memorial chapel in the cemetery. In 1869 Father Power’s own 
little residence was built, which was located near the present Sisters’ 
house, just north of the Abbey. (Schmidt, Memoirs, p. 11.) 
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favor of the original name, stimulated perhaps by the fact that 
outsiders used such names as Bradyville, Irish Colony, or simply 
Colony, to designate the settlement. 

Various events coinciding with, or falling near the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, December 8, have been reported as 
suggesting the name.** The most probable explanation seems to 
be the following:** Father Power, with an Irishman’s traditional 
devotion to the Mother of God, is supposed to have told Mr, 
Felix in 1856 to call the place Conception.** He also aided in 
securing the necessary popular ratification of this by the cir- 
cumstance that the association of colonists in Reading on De- 
cember 8, 1856, ratified the report, advocating purchase, of the 
first committee.** 

“Often he, Father Power, was called away to neighboring 
missions, or to St. Joseph, Missouri, or still further to attend 
missions in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa and Illinois—for 
priests were then scarce in the Middle West—but always and 
again he returned to Conception, the apple of his eye.”** Among 
the missions founded by Father Power about the same time he 
built the colony house, his headquarters, at Conception, we find 


mention of Maryville, Grandriver, and Island City.*® William 
Ellerman of Clyde recalls trips that, as a boy, he made with 
Father Power to Savannah, in Andrew County, in order to serve 
his Mass there. George Bickett of Maryville asserts that Father 
Power would periodically ride past their home astride his sorrel 


34 The Immaculate Conception refers to the singular privilege of 
Christ’s mother, who, from the first moment of her Conception, i. e. of her 
existence, was wholly free from every stain of original sin. All other 
members of the human race, except, of course, Christ Himself, inherit this 
sin from Adam. This teaching, always traditional in the Catholic Church, 
was not formally defined until 1854. 

85 Schmidt, Die Benedictiner in Conception, St. Louis, 1884, p. 27. 

36 This must have been Henry Felix of the second committee as Father 
Power came west in person as a member of the first committee. The first 
committee, it is true, also had authority to purchase suitable lands, but & 
name would hardly have antedated the specific location of the same. 

87 As stated in the Senate Committee Report already alluded to, this 
committee left Plattsburg November 26 or 27, 1856, visited the proposed 
location in Nodaway County, and then proceeded directly home. Jef 
Thompson, their St. Joseph agent, reports receiving from the colonists 
papers and instructions which arrived in St. Joseph, he thinks, at the end 
of December, 1856. 

38 Rev. John Kunkel, O. 8S. B., of Conception Abbey, Rev. James Power 
(Manuscript, personal). 

39 Schmidt, Memoirs, p. 13. 
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pony on a circuit that included Des Moines and Council Bluffs.‘ 
Both these witnesses, however, refer to a somewhat later period. 

The Catholic Directory, which refers to conditions as of the 
year preceding its own date, lists the activities of Father Power, 
some of which are as follows: In 1859 and in 1860 he is listed 
both at Reading, Pa., and at St. Joseph, Missouri, in the latter 
place together with Father Scanlan.*' In 1863 he appears to be 
residing at Reading, Pa. In 1865, 1866, and 1867 he is listed at 
Council Bluffs. In 1868, in the general clergy catalogue, appears 
simply “J. Powers, Phil. [diocese].” This may merely signify 
that for that year he had no fixed abode. In 1869, with the first 
appearance of the name Conception in the Directory, with post 
office given as Guilford, and church called St. Columba, J. D. 
Powers is given as the pastor with Maryville as a mission. In 
1870 and 1871 Power is listed at the Cathedral, St. Joseph, in 
1872 and 1873 at Conception, in 1875 at the Cathedral, St. 
Joseph, but designated as absent. 

Though Father Power is said to have visited his flock at least 
twice yearly during the critical period of the Civil War, yet local 
war prejudices probably made it impossible for him to reside 


securely among his people and to continue his missionary jour- 
neys without molestation.“ As there was considerable southern 
sympathy throughout the whole state, some of which made itself 
felt in a mild way, as we have seen, at the very beginning of the 
Reading settlement, it is not likely that this free-state colony 


40In fact Father Power was a whole year in Council Bluffs, as the fol- 

lowing letter testifies: 
“St. Francis Xavier Church 
“Council Bluffs, Iowa 
“June 16, 1930 
“Rev. and Dear Father Cummins: 

“In answer to your request re Jas. A. Power, the only information we 
can give is that he was here as pastor from June, 1864 to June, 1865... . 

“Again the following from the Catholic Messenger: “The Rev. 
(Wm.?) Power who organized a Catholic Colony at Conception Monastery, 
Nodaway Co., Mo. . . . completed and improved the Church and was then 
called away on regular duty in the Diocese of St. Joseph, Mo.” . . 

Sincerely in Xto. 
J. O'BRIEN ( Assist.) 

The following reference may be to our Father Power: “Among the 
visiting priests [at Omaha] of '57-’58, whose names can be recalled, are 
Fathers Augustine and Tracy from Kansas, and Powers from Missouri.” 
(Fitzmorris, Rev. T. J., "The Pioneer of Religion in Omaha,” in Records 
of the Amer. Cath. Hist. Soc., Vol. 3 (1891), p. 115.) However, another 
Fr. James Power died at Edina, Mo., August, 1858. 

41 The volumes for the Civil War period, save for a very sketchy one 
of 1863, were not at hand. 


42 Schmidt, Die Benedictiner, p. 28. 
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could escape altogether amid the demonstrations and counter 
demonstrations of border warfare.“ 

After the Civil War period Father Power reappeared and 
used part of the old colony house for the first school which was 
taught by Miss Josephine Protzman in 1866. In the following 
year he completed a new church, located on the present cemetery 
site, and dedicated it on December 8 to St. Columba. The old 
colony house was then devoted entirely to secular purposes. 

The tide of immigration flowed in rapidly. Many of the post- 
war immigrants were German and during a two-year absence of 
Father Power racial friction developed.“* This was accentuated 
by the lack of tact manifested by Father Tuerk, who was at Con- 
ception during Father Power’s absence at St. Joseph. 


IV 
Second only to Conception in becoming a Catholic parish of 
Nodaway County was Maryville. In 1858 Father Power visited 
the Kentucky Catholics* whom we have already met, residing 
near the county seat.“* In the same year, with the aid chiefly 


48 Among the early deaths recorded in the new colony was that of 
Jeremiah Sullivan, described as a Union soldier Home Guard. He was 
killed by the accicental discharge of a gun. His daughter, Helen, was the 
first child baptized, and was given forty acres of land by Father Power 
to commemorate the event. The first marriage was that of Lawrence 
Growney and Josephine Protzman, June, 1867. The bride was, before her 
marriage, the first school teacher in the colony. 

44 Father Power was in St. Joseph while Bishop Hogan attended the 
Vatican Council, 1870. Bishop Hogan was consecrated first Bishop of the 
newly erected diocese of St. Joseph, September 14, 1868. In his book, (On 
the Mission in Missouri, 1857-68, Kansas City, 1891) Bishop Hogan speaks 
facetiously of his serious intention to find a “Northwest passage for the 
church by a line of missions bordering on each other from St. Louis to 
Omaha.” But his “main purpose” was to locate land and establish @ 
Catholic colony. His “Southern Settlement” in Ripley Co., Missouri, was 
wiped out by the Civil War. Father Hogan was guided to his “main pur- 
pose” by noticing, in St. Louis, many hundreds of Catholic women immi- 
grants employed in domestic service, and, in railway construction camps, 
other hundreds of Catholic young men, mostly Irish, who were unable to 
find employment in the cities, or on farms, either, in competition with 
slave labor. This, Father Hogan called an “anomalous condition, result- 
ing in practically debarring them from inter-marriage,” to remedy which 
he considered it his “duty to do whatever might be in his power.” He 
would have preferred the more fertile lands of North Missouri, but cheap 
government lands there were mostly taken. Indeed, in 1857, the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office at Washington had complained that the 

ents to speculators, at Plattsburg, were such as “almost to ex- 
haust” the district. 

45 Besides Dr. Joseph Bickett at Maryville, there was Dr. James 
Bickett, the former’s nephew, a much younger man, at Conception. Dr. 
Joseph’s brother, Anthony, owned a blacksmith’s shop at Wilcox. 

4¢ This account, save as otherwise noted, is based on the manuscript of 
Rev. Martin Kenel, O.S.B., in The Golden Jubilee of St. Mary’s Parish, 
Maryville, Missouri, 1858-1908. (Copy preserved at St. Mary’s, Maryville.) 
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of Dr. Bickett, was begun the erection of a brick church, which 
was the first church building in Maryville. Yet only three women 
attended Father Power’s first Mass in the new church.*’ This 
church, 30 by 25, and 18 feet high, was dedicated October 14, 
1860, by Father John Hennessy of St. Joseph, who later became 
Archbishop of Dubuque. The relative splendor of this church 
made it a shining mark for the plunder and ravages that befell 
it during the Civil War. We are told that “The Kentucky Cath- 
olics mostly left during the Civil War.’ 

Father Power, as has been seen, went to the Cathedral in St. 
Joseph in 1869. In his place there came to Maryville in that 
year Reverend Constantin Hergenroether, who made a frame 
addition to the rear of the church, the second story of which 
later served as an abode for the Swiss Benedictine Sisters, who 
took charge of the school in 1874. This first church is described 
as having been located “close to the fence, south of the present 
parsonage, in [along] the street.’”“* This church, which faced 
west, is the church the brick portion of which was almost totally 
demolished in the storm of 1879. 

Father Hergenroether was succeeded on July 10, 1870, by 
Reverend Joseph Seybold. George Bickett recalls that Father 
Seybold boarded at the house of Mrs. Young, a cousin of his 
father, whose house was located where the Physicians Building 
now is. An old member of St. Mary’s says of Father Seybold 
that “he was very cross,” while another agrees that “he was 
counted pretty high strung.” 

From July, 1871, to June 7, 1873, a Reverend P. Philipps was 
pastor of St. Mary’s. He built the first priest’s house and estab- 
lished the first Catholic school in Maryville.*® The school build- 


47 Schmidt, Die Benedictiner, p. 28. 

48 History of Nodaway County, Missouri, St. Joseph, 1882, p. 294. 

49 Such is the recollection of Nick Sturm, who with his parents and 
grandparents, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, to the total of four- 
teen, moved to Maryville from Wisconsin in June, 1869. The last lap of 
the journey, from the “stub” at Savannah to Maryville was made in two 
big lumber wagons. The railroad was completed to Maryville later that 
Same year. Mass at the time was “once or twice a month, Father Power 
celebrating.” 

50 The housekeeper to Father Philipps and later to Father Adelhelm, 
0.8.B., was another aunt of George Bickett, Blanton by name. This fact 
provides us with an uninterrupted chain of tradition from “inside” sources 
of information. Perhaps to such sources may be attributed the following 
explanation of the reason for having the mission. “The idea of the mis- 
sion,” says Mr. Bickett, was to raise money to pay for that building [parish 
house] and also for digging a well.” He further says that Father Annen, 
& jovial man “always ready with an answer,” used to come out in front 
of the church and speak with the men. “What’s your name?” he asked 
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ing, however, was simply the frame addition to the church, the 
upper story of which was built for school purposes and the lower 
adapted to the same by means of drop-doors. These improve- 
ments, however, were counterbalanced by a debt that remained 
to vex Father Adelhelm, O.S. B., who succeeded to the pastor- 
ate September 18, 1873. 

In 1873, as it appears, occurred the first Mission in Nodaway 
County. This was conducted at St. Mary’s by Father Jacobs, 
assisted by Father Annen." At this mission George Bickett, 
then thirteen years old, was baptized.** Not having been bap- 
tized in infancy, as it seems, he had now to learn his catechism 
well before baptism. He recalls seeing many baptisms of chil- 
dren performed by Father Power before this time, but he him- 
self had to wait and study.** Father Annen remained in Mary- 
ville until the arrival of the Benedictines, September 18, 1874. 
The arrival of the latter is an occasion well remembered by Mr. 
Bickett. 


V 


At Conception the German immigration at this period was 
rapidly outnumbering the Irish, and, with the natural desire of 


the new arrivals for a confessor of their own language, Father 
Power, upon his return from St. Joseph, felt his difficulties 
mounting. He had already attempted, in vain, to get Trappists 
from Ireland, Precious Blood Fathers from Ohio, Benedictines 
from Pennsylvania, to establish a community at his beloved 
Conception.** With hopes such as these he had been inspired 
from the beginning, and had spoken to his people, sometimes to 
their unbelieving amusement, of the days to come when they 
would have a monastery and a convent in their midst. 


one individual. “John Limpaugh,” was the answer. “All right,” returned 
Father Annen, “just limp up here and give me a dollar to dig a well.” The 
result was that “John come up a huntin’ for his dollar.” 

51 It is not quite clear from the record what took place between the 
departure of Father Philipps, June 7, and the beginning of the mission. 
No one was in regular charge as pastor when the Benedictines arrived, 
September 18, 1874. Father Annen was there, having remained “for 4 
while after the mission,” according to George Bickett. 

52 George Bickett was born in 1860. This, however, may refer to & 
conditional baptism, or to a supplying of the ceremonies omitted in private 
baptism. 

58 This mission of 1873 is a precious memory traditional in the family 
of the writer. Grandfather Ryan, Irish born, had moved with his young 
family from Massachusetts some years prior to the Civil War, and plied 
the trade of blacksmith at Quitman, in western Nodaway Co. His attend- 
ing this Mission was the first step in re-introducing the family to the 
heritage of the faith that was theirs. 

54 Schmidt, Die Benedictiner, p. 28. 
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Indeed, some favorable signs were not wanting, even at this 
time. Mere increase in numbers is in itself a good omen to the 
normal human being. The railroad from St. Joseph to Mary- 
ville had been opened late in 1869. Maryville had begun to have 
its own priest, relieving Father Power of that charge. It seems 
likely, therefore, despite the difficulties, and the many rejections 
of his pet project, that Father Power would have hesitated long 
before refusing to act upon the advice which he himself had 
given to his people on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
church in 1867, “to persevere to the end.”*> It does not appear 
that he was planning utterly to abandon the colony for we find 
him working as hard as ever when the Benedictines came in 
1873 to bring to his people a religious community.” 

The following facts gleaned from a descriptive bulletin 
printed at Maryville in 1869 may be taken with a grain of salt 
and yet they testify to encouraging results and seem to show 
that our Pennsylvanians were not only learning, but that others 
were learning from them as well: 


“New ideas are being initiated. Men of thought meet men of thought 
from other and distant localities, and the contact evokes new ideas. Modes 
of labor, old to the immigrant from Pennsylvania, are new to the im- 
migrant from Kentucky. . . . The bitterness engendered by the war is fast 
disappearing from this country. ... We have in the county eight grist 
mills and four carding mills, besides several saw mills ... [at Maryville] 
a furniture factory, wagon factory and a brewery. ... This Colony [at 
Conception] is under the direct charge of Reverend Mr. Powers, who seems 
to be laboring zealously and efficiently for the good of his charges. He 
has gathered around him a large number of poor Catholic families who, 
under the direction of the Reverend Father, have been induced to leave 
the contaminating influence of the large eastern cities and locate on the 
cheap lands of this colony. Each family is here able by their own labor to 
secure a home and all the comforts of life without difficulty. The colony 
lands are not yet all occupied, but are rapidly filling up. There are now 
about seventy-five [7]; four years later there were ninety-five Catholic 
families within the colony limits, each has a comfortable residence, and all 
seem industrious, contented, and indeed happy. They have a village 
laid out in which is one store and postoffice, one blacksmith shop, one boot 
and shoe shop, a notary public, carpenter and one hotel. The principai 
feature of this village is its church, which is a neat and substantial edifice, 
capable of seating two hundred persons comfortably. It was erected under 
the auspices of Father Powers, the means being raised partly by subscrip- 
tion but principally from Mr. Power’s private purse. . . . 

There are three church edifices in Maryville, one belonging to the 


55 Monsignor Brady, “Conception,” p. 15. 
56 Schmidt, Die Benedictiner, p. 15. 
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M. E. Church, North, one to the M. E. Church, South, and one to the 
Roman Catholics. . . . Each of these organizations holds services occasion- 
ally, and the two branches of Methodists and Catholics regularly. 

Farm labor fifteen to twenty-five dollars a month. Day labor one 


dollar and fifty cents ... rent usually one-third grain... increase in 
population past two years one hundred per cent. Men who buy ten dollar 


lands this spring may confidently rely on an appreciation to fifteen or 
twenty dollars within the next two years.”’57 

It does not, indeed, seem likely that the Conception colony 
would have had initial success without the backing of capital 
and legal talent from Reading, or that it would have survived 
without the leadership and determination of William Brady and 
the patience and forsightedness of Father Power. Having these 
it could not easily fail to survive the pioneer stage once the Civil 
War crisis had been safely weathered. 


DAMIAN LEANDER Cummins, O. 5S. B., A. M. 


Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo. 


5? Swan, Counties of Northwest Missouri, Nodaway County, its Soil, 
Climate, and the Advantages it Offers to Immigration, Maryville, 1869, p- 
23. (Mo. Hist. Soc. Library.) 
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THE First MARTYR IN ILLINOIS 


IV 


Though many of the Illinois showed themselves docile and 
were willing enough to receive Baptism, the missionaries dared 
not administer this sacrament except to a few who manifested 
the proper knowledge and disposition. They baptized some dy- 
ing children, two or three adults and two others who promised 
to follow them everywhere. One of the latter, however, as they 
found out afterwards, died in the hands of the pagan medicine 
men. During all these months the missioners could not celebrate 
holy Mass since they had no wine. But toward the close of 
August the wild grapes began to ripen; and from them they 
made some very good wine which they used for the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice.“ 


42 Membré’s narrative in I. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, pp. 380-82. 


The first missionary among the Illinois Indians was Father Marquette, S. J. 
In 1673, after they had explored the Mississippi as far as the mouth of its 
tributary, the Arkansas, Jolliet and Marquette returned on the Mississippi 
as far as the mouth of the Illinois, another of its tributaries. Entering 
this river, they came upon the Peoria camp, near present Peoria, and 
there spent three days, during which Father Marquette visited the Indians 
in their cabins and preached the Faith to them. ‘Vhen he was about to 
leave, he baptized a dying child—the first person to be baptized in Illinois, 
as far as we know with centainty. ; 

Continuing their journey on the Illinois river, they stopped at the vil- 
lage of the Kaskaskia Indians, near Ottawa, and were well received by 
them. Father Marquette promised to return to them and instruct them in 
the Faith. One of their chiefs with his young men escorted Jolliet and 
Marquette to Lake Michigan by way of the Des Plaines and Chicago 
rivers, September, 1673. At the close of September the explorers were 
back at St. Francis Xavier Mission at Green Bay, whence they had set out 
in the beginning of June. They had traveled about 2,700 miles. 

The following year, Father Marquette, wishing to keep his promise 
to the Kaskaskia Indians, set out for their village on the banks of the 
Illinois. But he did not reach them until April 8, 1675. He celebrated holy 
Mass in their village on April 11, Holy Thursday, and again on Easter 
Day. But his health did not allow him to stay. He returned by following 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan; and there in the wilderness he died 
on May 18, 1675. 

Father Claude Allouez, S. J., was chosen to succeed him. Arriving at 

on May 3, 1677, he erected a cross, thirty-five feet high 
and baptized thirty-five children besides one sick adult. He did not remain, 
but visited them from time to time, laboring also among the Miami on the 
banks of the St. Joseph river in Michigan, and the Potawatami near the 
southern end of Lake Michigan in Wisconsin. During all his wanderings 
in these parts, however, La Salle did not meet Father Allouez a single 
time. The latter died at the village of the Miami in 1689. 
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Tonti and the three Frenchmen also dwelt among the Illinois 
during these months. And although he had been despoiled of 
everything, Tonti never lost courage. He managed to keep up 
his position among the Illinois by assuring them that La Salle 
would return and by instructing them in the use of firearms and 
other European arts. He even built for them a little fort with 
intrenchments.“* 

Then, of a sudden, came the Iroquois to make war upon the 
Illinois. In early September, when the Illinois Indians were as- 
sembled in their Great Village, some of their number who had 
gone out to reconnoitre came back with the unexpected news that 
the Iroquois had come from the east and were even now en- 
camped on the banks of the Vermilion river, within two leagues 
of the Great Village.* 

“The two Recollect Fathers were then living a league away 
from the village, in a cabin of which they made a kind of hermi- 
tage, and were warned of the coming of the Iroquois only after 
the battle was on. The savage with whom they were lodged 
carried off the case containing the sacred vessels, in order to 
preserve them. But during the flight of the Illinois, they were 
scattered. A part, however, has since been recovered from their 
hands.” * 

When the Iroquois appeared, the Illinois grew very suspicious 
ef Tonti and blamed him for the arrival of their enemies. But 
when the two nations came to a clash, Tonti, heedless of danger, 
went over to the enemy’s lines in the midst of the fray, bravely 
trying to establish peace between the two warring nations. One 
of the Iroquois plunged a knife into his breast, wounding a rib 
near his heart. Other influential Iroquois, however, prevented 
their comrades from killing him. They listened to his remon- 
strances, and sent him with peace proposals back to the Illinois, 
who had retired to their village at Tonti’s bidding. On the way 
back he met Fathers Ribourde and Membré who had come to look 


Speaking of Fathers Ribourde and Membré, Shea writes: “They are, 
accordingly, after the Jesuits, Marquette and Allouez, the first missionaries 
of Illinois, and worthy of a distinguished place in her annals.” (Discovery 
and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 152). 

44 JU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, pp. 381-82. 

45 Anderson, Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavalier de 
La Salle, p. 199 f. 

46 Ibid. 
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for him, and they expressed their great joy at finding him still 
alive. 

But the Iroquois who had not been sincere, followed close 
upon Tonti’s heels. Father Membré went to them and asked 
them not to proceed any farther. They replied that they had 
come for food. But the Illinois knew better and retreated, after 
setting fire to some of their own huts. From the rest, the Iro- 
quois took what they needed to build a small fortification, and 
then burned them too. Tonti, the three Frenchmen and the two 
missionaries remained in their little cabin, which the Iroquois 
left untouched. Shortly after, the Iroquois invited the white 
men to come into their fort. 

For over a week Tonti and Father Membré did all in their 
power to make peace between the two nations. But all in vain; 
the Iroquois could not be trusted. They had determined to in- 
flict a crushing defeat on the Illinois; and finally they offered 
gifts to Tonti and Membré in order to get their consent. But 
when Tonti fearlessly kicked away their presents, the chiefs 
drove him and the missionary from their council. The little 
party of white men retired to their cabin and passed the night 
on their guard, thinking that they would not live till morning. 
But at daybreak, the Iroquois directed them to depart. 

They got into a little canoe, which was in a wretched con- 
dition, and “the Rev. Father Gabriel, Recollect, seeing the canoe 
loaded with beaver skins, threw several to the Iroquois, giving 
them to understand that he was not there to amass furs.” *’ 

It was on the morning of September 18, 1680, that the little 
party of white men left the ruins of the Great Village, and began 
to ascend the Illinois river in a leaky canoe with no provisions 
and very little ammunition. All day long they paddled up the 
river. But they made very slow progress, since none of the 
party was a good canoeman. During the night they camped in 
a sheltered spot on the bank of the river. 

Continuing their journey on the next day, September 19, they 
were forced to land about noon. Their canoe had struck a rock 
and was leaking; the skins they had taken along and their cloth- 
ing had become wet. They had traveled but eight leagues or 
about twenty miles. As far as we can ascertain, therefore, they 
landed on the north bank of the river, where Seneca, Illinois, is 


47 A Description of Louisiana, p. 268. 
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now situated, halfway between Ottawa and Morris.** The river 
was wider here than elsewhere; and on the bank where they 
landed there were meadows and hills and little groves. While 
the rest were busy repairing the canoe, Father Ribourde strolled 
into the woods to say his breviary. There a band of Kickapoo 
Indians surprised him and wantonly murdered him. 

We find accounts of Father Ribourde’s death in Father Mem- 
bré’s narrative, in Father Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana 
as well as his A New Discovery, in Tonti’s relation and in La 
Salle’s “offiicial narrative.” That of Membré, quoted at the be- 
ginning of this paper, is undoubtedly the best; but it will be 
both interesting and enlightening to compare the others. 

La Salle’s “official narrative” has this account: 


“Having many beaver skins, he (Tonty) abandoned a portion and 
carried along the rest. . . . Having no canoemen, he ascended the Illinois 
river with great difficulty. On the third day? after the departure, Father 
Gabriel landed in order to be able to pray with more tranquillity and to 
solace himself by walking along the river. But he was seen by some 
Kickapoo savages who, themselves unperceived, killed him with their ar- 
rows. M. de Tonty stopped at noon to await him, and seeing that he was 


belated, turned back to look for him. He awaited the Father the next day 
also, but all efforts being useless, Tonty was compelled to continue on his 
way, with sorrow for the loss of a man respected by all who knew him. 
A short time afterward, he reached the place where the Teatiki river... 
receives the waters of the Divine river.’’5° 


In Tonti’s relation, as given by Anderson, we find the follow- 
ing account: 


48 The Kickapoos, as Hennepin wrote, lived “to the westward of the 
Bay of Puans” or Green Bay, in southern Wisconsin. Thwaites says they 
were an Algonquin tribe, “closely allied to the Mascoutens whom they 
finally absorbed.” Coming down from the north, the Kickapoos would 
naturally meet Father Ribourde on the north bank of the river; for, at this 
place the Illinois flows from east to west. 

49 Father Membré says “the next day”; and his version of the story 
has every mark of being correct in all its details. As a fellow traveler of 
Father Ribourde, he was well able to write as he did; while La Salle’s 
“official narrative,” like Tonti’s apochryphal account, was most probably 
not written by the explorer himself. Especially in regard to dates, the 
later two are not very reliable; some times they are confusing. 

50 That is, where the Kankakee and the Des Plaines rivers join, form- 
ing the Illinois. Anderson, Relation of the Voyages and Discoveries of 


Cavalier de la Salle, p. 209. 
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“On the 21st, as our canoe was leaking badly, we stopped to dry our 
clothing and some skins.51 The Reverend Father Gabriel having gone some 
distance from camp to say his prayers, we were surprised when at six 
o’clock he did not return. I went to seek him and followed his trail for a 
half league, when finding it confused with the footprints of many others, 
I returned to camp. Not doubting that he had been taken or killed, I 
thought it safest to leave our effects and to cross to the other side of the 
river. We kept a good watch during the night and saw a number of per- 
sons in our camp, who lighted a fire. In the morning we went back and 
remained there until noon. As no one came, we departed, intending to 
travel by short stages; for we supposed the Father might have gone astray, 
and that we might find him somewhere along the river. The next day, 
toward evening, hearing the report of a gun in the woods near us, we mede 
no doubt of being pursued, and so kept a sharp lookout.” 


Tonti’s relation, as given by Cox, contains some additional 
data: 


“After making five leagues in the canoe, we landed to dry some 
peltries which were wet.52 While we were repairing our canoe, Father 
Gabriel told me he was going aside to pray. I advised him not to get 
away, because we were surrounded by enemies. He went about 1,000 paces 
off and was taken by forty savages of the nation called Kickapous, who 
carried him away and broke his head. Finding that he did not return, I 


went to look for him with one of my men. Having discovered his trail, 
I found it cut by several others, which joined and ended at last in one. 
I brought back this sad news to the Father Zenobe, who was greatly 
grieved at it. Towards evening we made a great fire, hoping that perhaps 
he might return; and we went over to the other side of the river, where 
we kept a good lookout. Towards midnight we saw a man appear, and 
then many others.” 


In A New Discovery, Hennepin devotes an entire chapter 
(Chap. LXXVII) to the story of Father Ribourde’s death. It 
is practically Father Membré’s account, marred, however, by in- 
sertions in which Hennepin bitterly blames Tonti for giving up 
the search for Father Ribourde. These vituperations are no 


51 Anderson, Relation of Henri de Tonty, p. 45. According to Father 
Membré, they landed on September 19; and for the reasons given above 
(note 49), we hold that the 19th is the correct date. Shea (Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 163) gives September 9 as the 
day of Father Ribourde’s death; so does Holweck in his American Mar- 
tryrology (Catholic Historical Review, Vol. VI, p. 510). But Shea evidently 
meaut to say the 19th and not the 9th, for in those pages he gives Father 
Membré’s narrative. 

52 Cox, Journeys of La Salle (Illinois Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 
385). Parkman (La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Edition 
de Luxe, Vol. I, p. 233) also says they paddled about five leagues. But 
Father Membré is evidently more exact, telling us it was the next day at 
noon that they landed to repair their canoe, being full eight leagues up 
the river from the Great Village. 
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doubt the expression of an aversion which Hennepin conceived 


for Tonti at the very beginning of La Salle’s expedition.** How- 
ever, there are some passages in this account which deserve to 


be quoted. Hennepin writes: 


“If ever I had reason to be thankful to those that have taken care of 
my instruction, certainly I must confess, it was to this good Father Gabriel, 
who was my master during my novitiate ... ; therefore, I think that I 
am bound in duty to mention so honest a man in this relation of my dis- 
covery, especially having had so sad a share therein, as to be murdered 
by the savages Kikapoux. ... He was generally loved by all that knew 
him. . . . This worthy man was wont in the lessons he made us in our 
novitiate, to prepare us against the like accidents by mortifications. And 
it seems he had some foresight of what befell him. .. . Father Gabriel 
was about sixty-five years old. He had not only lived an exemplary life, 
such as our Fathers do, but had also performed all the duties of the em- 
ployments he had in that order. .. . I understood several times by his 
discourses, that he was much obliged to the Flemings, who had main- 
tained him a long time. He often talked to us about it, to inspire us, by 
his example, with some sentiments of gratitude towards our benefactors. 
I have seen him moved with grief, considering that so many nations lived 
in the ignorance of the way to salvation; and he was willing to lose his 
life, to deliver them out of their stupidity. The Iroquois said of him, that 
he had been brought to bed, because his great belly was become flat by 
his frequent fastings, and the austerity of his life. . . . I do not doubt but 
the death of that venerable old man was very precious in the sight of God, 
and I hope it will produce one time or other its effects, when it shall please 
God to set forth his mercy towards these wild nations.”5¢ 


It is indeed a beautiful tribute that Father Hennepin here 
pays to his novice-master and superior. Coming as it does from 
Father Hennepin who was very sparing in his praise of others, 
it shows how unquestionable was the personal sanctity and 
amiability of Father Ribourde. 

Also in his first book, Description of Louisiana, does Fr. 
Hennepin wrongly blame Tonti for Father Ribourde’s death. 
From that account we learn that it had been thought at first 
that the Iroquois killed Father Ribourde; but it also advises us 


83 Hennepin declares that already at Niagara Falls in 1678 Tonti dis- 
liked him because he was a subject of Spain (Spanish Netherlands) and 


was jealous of him because he kept a journal. Cf. Thwaites, A New 


Discovery, pp. xxii and xxiii. 
54 A New Discovery, p. 343 f. It does seem that Father Ribourde’s 
death helped to bring about the conversion of the Illinois Indians; for, 


only some three decades later, Father Marest has nothing but words of 
praise for them. (Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 


Valley, p. 25, note). 
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that the Illinois later found Father Ribourde’s body and buried 
it: 


“We have subsequently learned by investigations made by order of the 
Count de Frontenac, Governor of Canada, that the Onnontaguez Iroquois 
seeing the French canoe abandon this old man, hid in the grass, fearing 
the guns which the French might have discharged at them; and as the 
canoe moved away, they advanced stealthily and tomahawked that man 
of God, whom we can style the Apostle of Louisiana.5s 

“Our Recollect Fathers informed me last year from New France, that 
the Illinois after their defeat, pursued in great haste after the Iroquois 
who were all returning home triumphant and that they found the body of 
Father Gabriel with his habit, that they carried him to their village and 
buried him in their manner, doing honor to him who had gone among them 
to preach the Faith to them, and for their consolation. Others have wished 
to assure us that the Kikapous had killed him and carried off his habit of 
Saint Francis to the village of the Miamis; but the Count de Frontenac 
will give us all authentic information on his return.”’5¢ 


This was the first account of Father Ribourde’s death and 
hence it is somewhat confused. It was the Kickapoo and not 
the Iroquois who murdered Father Ribourde; and it was not the 


55 Father Ribourde was the first martyr, not only of Illinois, but of 
the entire Mississippi valley, known as Louisiana—if we except Father 
René Menard, S.J., who was lost in 1661 and is thought to have been 
killed by the Sioux in Wisconsin. 

56 A Description of Louisiana, p. 268. Perhaps it was, not while pur- 
suing the victorious Iroquois, but while retreating from their ferocious 
onslaught, that the Illinois chanced upon the body of their former mission- 
ary, Father Ribourde. At any rate, by carrying his body to their village, 
Hennepin probably means that they took it along on their way to the 
Miamis on the St. Joseph river, where the Illinois survivors settled after 
the destruction of the Great Village. It may be that they carried Father 
Ribourde’s remains for some distance and then buried them on the banks 
of the Kankakee, along which lay their route to the Miamis. 

All this is plausible enough and it fits in with another conjecture. In 
the latter part of June, 1930, two skulls and some other relics, including 
& crucifix and three crosses, were found at a bend in the Kankakee river, 
near Custer Park, Illinois. The largest of the crosses had the word 
“Montreal” stamped on it. Father G. J. Garraghan, S.J., who examined 
these finds declared: “Unquestionably these articles are of French origin, 
and I am sure they date back to the seventeen hundreds.” In view of what 
has been mentioned above, it is not improbable that relics of Father Ri- 
bourde are among those which have been found at Custer Park. But we 
cannot say with certainty. The relics may just as well be those of French 
trappers or traders or explorers. 

However, a recognized ethnologist, who has studied the silver ware 
of the eastern and middle western Indian tribes for the past three or four 
years, in a letter to the editor of MID-AMERICA expresses the opinion that 
the skulls found are those of Shawnee or more likely Potawatomi Indians, 
buried between 1755 and 1812, and that the silver articles, including the 
crosses, were common trade objects, the crosses having no special religious 
Significance at that particular time. But can the same be said of the 
crucifix which was found with these articles? 
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Kickapoo but the Illinois, after their defeat by the Iroquois, who 
went to the village of the Miami. 

From the various accounts it is plain that the manner in 
which Father Ribourde was killed is not so certain. La Salle’s 
narrative declares that Kickapoo savages, “themselves unper- 
ceived, killed him with their arrows.” Tonti (as cited by Cox) 
says “they carried him away and broke his head.” Hennepin, 
in his first book, writes that he was tomahawked (by the Iro- 
quois) ; but in his later writings he makes the following state- 
ment: “Three Kikapoux, making the vanguard, met with Father 
Gabriel, who came up to him as near as they could, hiding them- 
selves among the grass, which is very high in that country; 
and though they knew he was not an Iroquois, yet they knocked 
him down with their clubs, called head-breakers, which are made 
of a very hard wood.’*’ The latter seems to be the correct 
account. After beating the aged priest with their war-clubs, they 
scalped him; and taking his breviary, they cast his body, clothed 
as it was in the grey Franciscan habit, into a hole. There the 
Illinois found it shortly after, and reverently laid it to rest ac- 
cording to their tribal customs. 


V 


The grief of Father Membré and his companions at the loss 
of Father Ribourde was equalled only by the hardships they 
endured during the rest of their journey,—hardships so great 
that Father Membre declared his lost superior would never have 
been able to bear up under them. They still had to travel some 
eighty leagues to reach the friendly Potawatamis on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan. A short time after they lost Father 
Ribourde, they came to the confluence of the Kankakee and the 
Des Plaines. Ascending the Des Plaines, they portaged to the 
Chicago river, passed through what is now the heart of the city 
of Chicago, and then skirted the western shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Their only food was potatoes, garlic and other roots which 
they scratched out of the ground with their own fingers. Tonti 
contracted a tertian fever; and Renault, the best canoeman in 
the party, wanted to proceed on foot. Tonti gave him permis- 
sion to go; but Father Membré prevailed on him not to forsake 
his ailing master. Their canoe began to leak on all sides; and, 


51 A New Discovery, p. 343 f. 


















finally, they had to leave it in the woods. Not wishing to aban- 
don it, they left Boisrondet, with a supply of food for ten days, 
to guard it; and the rest continued their journey overland, walk- 
ing barefoot over snow and ice. They had no compass and fre- 
quently got lost; sometimes they found themselves in the eve- 
ning at the very spot where they had started out in the morning. 

In an abandoned Indian village on the shore of the lake they 
found a supply of pumpkins, and encamped on a nearby hill. 
Meantime Boisrondet had followed the rest of the party. He too 
came upon the pumpkins and helped himself liberally to them, 
thinking that his companions had gone ahead and left them for 
him; the fact was they had eaten sparingly of the pumpkins, to 
make the supply last longer. They knew not how far they still 
had to travel for shelter and aid. In the village Boisrondet 
found an old canoe and repaired it. Then his companions found 
him; and together they continued their journey by water. 

After paddling for three leagues they reached the vicinity 
of Green Bay and landed to look for an Indian village. The 
weather was cold; and for five days a fine snow fell. Father 
Membré and the rest made shoes for themselves of Father Ri- 
bourde’s mantle. The next day, December 4, they met some 
Indians, who conducted them to their village. At last the weary 
travelers had found a haven of refuge. They were welcomed by 
the Jesuit Fathers who had a mission among the Indians in 
these parts (St. Francis Xavier Mission), and remained with 
them as their guests during the winter and spring. After two 
and a half months of starvation and arduous travel they were 
sorely in need of a rest.** 

Meantime La Salle had returned to the Illinois country and 
sought in vain for Tonti and his faithful companions. Finding 
Fort Crévecoeur abandoned and the Great Village in ruins, he 
returned north to the St. Joseph river, whither the Illinois In- 
dians of the Great Village had retreated; and there he spent the 
winter. In spring he went to Makinac; and here he was reunited 
with his loyal friends, Tonti and Father Membré, when they 
arrived from Green Bay on June 5, 1681. 

With characteristic courage and optimism, they at once laid 
plans for a new expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi. They 
returned to Fort Frontenac and probably to Montreal, and then 


58 Membré’s narrative in Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley, pp. 163-64; Anderson, Relation of Henri de Tonty, p. 45 f. 
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set out with a more numerous party than they had on the first 
expedition. This time they were successful, reaching the Gulf 
of Mexico on April 9, 1682. 

Briefly to mention the adventures of Father Hennepin, the 
other missionary accompanying La Salle’s first expedition, after 
leaving Fort Crévecoeur and sailing down the Illinois, he reached 
the Mississippi on March 8. On March 12 he continued his 
journey, sailing north and exploring the upper reaches of the 
great river. He was the first white man to sail on the northern 
course of the Mississippi, going as far as the Falls of St. An- 
thony.** Taken a prisoner by the Sioux on April 11, he endured 
great hardships and passed through many dangers. Rescued by 
Duluth in July, 1681, he returned to Montreal and thence to 
Europe, never to return to New France. 

Regarding Father Membré we wish merely to add that, like 
Father Ribourde, he too perished at the hands of savage Indians. 
He accompanied La Salle on his voyage from France to the Gulf 
of Mexico in 1684-1685, a voyage that had a very sad ending. 
They missed the mouth of the Mississippi and were stranded at 
Matagorda Bay, Texas. A fort was erected and a little colony 
established; but they had not come to remain here, cut off as 
they were from the rest of the world. Leaving twenty-three 
persons, among them Fathers Membré, and Maximus Le Clercq, 
also a Franciscan and Chefdeville, a Sulpician, at the settlement, 
La Salle with twenty-eight men started out in 1687 to make an 
overland journey to Illinois. On the banks of Trinity river or 
near it, he was murdered by two of his own men. Savage Indians 
attacked the settlement he had left in Texas and killed most of 
the colonists, including the missionaries, and made the others 
prisoners. The chalices and breviaries of the missioners were 
later found among the Karankawa Indians. 

Father Ribourde was not only the first martyr in Illinois.” 


5° The present year, therefore, is also the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Father Hennepin’s voyage of exploration on the northern 
reaches of the Mississippi; Minnesota is commemorating the event by 
erecting a monument to Father Hennepin at Minneapolis. Cf. Franciscan 
Herald, Vol. XVIII, pp. 346 and 376. 

60 Besides Father Ribourde there have been only two other martyrs 
of the Faith in Illinois: Father Jacques Gravier, S.J., who died in 1708 
of a wound which he received from the Illinois Indians in 1705; and the 
seminarist Gaston, of the Seminary of Foreign Missions, who was killed 
by the Illinois Indians in 1730 at the Tamarois (Cahokia) mission, shortly 
after he arrived there. Father Gravier had built a chapel within Fort St. 
Louis on top of Starved Rock, and had done missionary work also in the 
vicinity of Peoria. 
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He was also, as we have seen, the first superior of the reestab- 
lished Franciscan mission in New France, first missionary of 
Fort Frontenac, superior of the little band of missioners accom- 
panying La Salle’s first expedition, chaplain of Fort Crévecoeur 
—first white settlement in Illinois, pioneer missionary among the 
Illinois Indians. Any single one of these titles and positions 
are sufficient to assure him a place of prominence in the early 
annals of our country—how much more all of them together? 

Above all, however, Father Ribourde was a man of such 
extraordinary virtue and stainless character that his contempo- 
raries all unite in his praise. “That good man Father Gabriel,” 
“this amiable missionary of Saint Francis,” (Hennepin) —‘“this 
man of God,” “this holy man,” (Membré)—“a personage of 
great merit and exemplary virtue,” “a man respected by all who 
knew him,” (La Salle’s narrative)—such are some of the en- 
comiums bestowed on him by contemporary writers. 

Surely Father Ribourde is deserving of every honor we can 
give him. It is, indeed, a matter of no little surprise, that at 
this late date, two hundred and fifty years after his death, his 
memory should not have been cherished and his name should 
have remained practically unknown. It is the fond hope of the 
writer that a worthy memorial will soon be erected in honor of 
Father Ribourde at Seneca, Illinois, where he gave his life in 
God’s service, the first martyr of the Faith on Illinois soil,— and 
perhaps one also at Peoria, near which city once stood Fort 
Crévecoeur, the first white settlement in Illinois. Our hopes are 
increased by the fact, that the little town of Seneca, with a 
Catholic church of its own, lies just within the confines of the 
diocese of Peoria, whose new bishop, the Right Rev. J. H. Schlar- 
man, has manifested his interest in the early history of Illinois 
and won distinction by writing The Story of the French in Amer- 
ica." Illinois has been tardy in honoring the memory of Father 
Gabriel de la Ribourde, O. F. M.; but I trust, that once we have 
been made aware of our unconscious neglect, we will make 


speedy reparation. 
MARION A. Hasic, O. F. M. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


61 From Quebec to New Orleans, which has been one of our secondary 
sources for the preparation of this paper. Among other secondary sources 
consulted, have been: Catholic Explorers and Pioneers of Iinois by Rev. 
J. B. Culemans in Catholic Historical Review, Vol. IV, 141 f.; An American 
Martyrology by Rev. F. G. Holweck, ibid., Vol. VI, 495 f.; Along the His- 
toric Illinois by Joseph J. Thompson, LL. D., in Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, Vol. V, Nos. 1 and 2; Ilinois—The Cradle of Christianity and Civil- 
ization in Mid-America by the same author, ibid., Vol. IX, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Vol. X, Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 
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Associated with Father De Smet in the Catholic missionary 
movement of the forties among the Indian tribes of the Rocky 
Mountain region was the Jesuit, Nicolas Point, a native of Rocroy 
in the Ardennes, France (1799-1868). His career presents inter- 
esting points of study, especially in view of the circumstance 
that he left behind him a good-sized body of unpublished manu- 
script material in the form of journals, memoirs and corre- 
spondence. Moreover, he possessed some skill in pen-and-ink 
delineation, the illustrations with which he embellished his 
literary work ranging from sketches of Rocky Mountain flora, 
fauna, and Indian celebrities to portraits of American Fur Com- 
pany officers and traders and drawings of upper Missouri trad- 
ing-posts. Point’s papers are to be found scattered in places as 
widely apart as St. Louis, Missouri, and Rome. In the archives 
of St. Louis University is a volume of original drawings from 
his pen illustrative of various phases of Rocky Mountain life. 
In the National Library of the Italian capital is a fragment of a 
journal which he kept during his missionary travels among the 
Blackfeet Indians, while in the archives of St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal, are preserved his three volumes of manuscript 
memoirs. 

From the fall of 1846 to the spring of the following year 
Father Point was engaged in missionary work among the va- 
rious groups of Blackfeet Indians on the east slope of the 
Rockies, with headquarters at Fort Lewis on the upper Missouri. 
His ministry during this period was a strenuous one, the bap- 
tisms and marriages he performed among the Indians of the 
plains, all entered with meticulous accuracy in an extant 
register, being the earliest recorded church ministrations in 
eastern Montana. On May 19, 1847, he set out from Fort Lewis 
by way of the Missouri river from Canada, to which mission-field 
he had been transferred by his superiors. Particulars of this 
trip as far as Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellowstone, are 
recorded by him in a manuscript journal of twenty-five pages 
written in an amazingly microscopic hand and bearing the cap- 
tion, “Voyage en berge sur le Missouri depuis le fort des pieds- 
noirs jusqu’ a celui des assiniboines,” (“A journey in a barge 
from the fort of the Blackfeet to that of the Assiniboines’’). 
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The journal embodies also numerous data about the first five 
posts installed by the American Fur Company on the upper Mis- 
souri and known as Forts Piegan, Mackenzie, J. F. C., Lewis and 
Clay. All of these preceded the Fort Benton of a later day and 
may be regarded as rudimentary stages in the evolution of that 
historic post. Point’s informant on the history of these pioneer 
trading-posts was the Canadian trader, Jean Bergier, who was 
one of the party with which he made the descent of the Missouri 
to Fort Union and who had been commissioned by McKenzie to 
open up trade with the Blackfeet. This he did in 1831 in an 
heroic mid-winter adventure into the territory of the Blackfeet, 
a vivid account of which Point enters in his journal under date 
of May 22." 

At Fort Union, which was reached on June 1, 1847, Point 
caught the steamer Martha for St. Louis, where he arrived in 
August, proceeding thence to Sandwich in Ontario, Canada. He 
later made repeated appeals to his superiors to be allowed to 
return to the mission-field of the American West, a step which 
was not permitted him, in view of the weak condition of his 
health. He died in Quebec in his seventieth year, July 4, 1868. 
In the romantic attempt made by De Smet and his Jesuit asso- 
ciates of St. Louis in the forties to evangelize the Rocky Moun- 
tain tribes he had a distinguished share, while by the contacts he 
made with the personnel of the pioneer trading-posts of the 
upper Missouri and by the portrayals, literary and pictorial, of 
the forts and their entourage which he left behind him, he 
becomes a figure of interest in the frontier period of Montana 
history.’ 


G. J. G. 


1There are accounts of the Bergier episode in H. M. Chittenden’s 
American Fur Trade of the Far West, I, 331; also in Coues (ed.) Charles 
Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, I, 109-115. 
The value of Point’s version is that it was got directly from Bergier him- 
self. 

2 For a fuller account of Father Point see Garraghan, “Nicolas Point, 
Jesuit Missionary in Montana of the Forties,” in Willard and Goodykoontz 
(ed.). The Trans-Mississippi West; Papers read at a Conference held at 
the University of Colorado, June 18-21, 1929. Boulder, University of Colo- 
rado, 1930. 
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A JOURNEY IN A BARGE ON THE MISSOURI FROM THE 
FORT OF THE BLACKFEET [LEWIS] TO THAT 
OF THE ASSINIBOINES [UNION]* 


PARTICULARS EDIFYING OR CURIOUS 


Fort Lewis [Lewis], which is our starting point, was built by 
a Bourgeois of the American [Fur] Company, Mr. Colberson 
[Culbertson], who later built Fort Clay. Fort Lewis was situ- 
ated on the left shore of the Missouri, almost at the center of 
the Blackfoot country. Up to that point a steamer might have 
ascended the river when the water was at its highest, that is to 
say, from May to July, but above that point navigation becomes 
impossible on account of the five falls which follow one another 
in a stretch of eight miles. In winter it is almost everywhere 
impossible to navigate on account of the ice, which in this sea- 
son forms a thickness of two or three feet. In the dry season, 
which lasts from August until fall, barges can ascend, but it is 
possible to do so only by making use of all available motive 
power; seldom is the stern-wind strong enough to allow the crew 
to rest. During certain seasons the barges strand as often as 
ten or twelve times a day. On these occasions the crew must 
take to the water and by use of tow-line and shoulder force 
the barge upstream. This operation renders navigation in those 
parts so difficult that the fort of the Blackfeet, which needs 
more helping hands than the other forts, is still obliged to pay 
more dearly for help. An ordinary laborer (engagé) costs the 
fort annually from 150 to 230 dollars, not counting lodging, 
heating and food, which is of the kind usual in the country. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, hunters, and all men of a trade, whose 
services are indispensable, are better fed and paid. Clerks, the 
chief interpreter, and the traders, in addition to receiving the 
best salaries, are admitted to the Master’s table. Moreover, the 
fort out of good will burdens itself with caring for the sick, 
invalids, women, visitors—in a word, for all non-supporting 
mouths, which generally number more than sixty, without count- 
ing chiefs, partisans, head men, and sometimes whole war 
parties, to whom, in addition, it [the fort] distributes gratis 
almost all the gunpowder they need. I do not include the gifts 
one is obliged to give to the chief traders if one does not want 


* Translation from the French by Paul A. Barrette, Department of 
Modern Languages, St. Louis University. One or two paragraphs of slight 
interest have been omitted. 
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to see them take their merchandise elsewhere. All this explains 
the high price of the things which are sold either to the em- 
ployees of the fort or to the Indians who come there to trade. 
In general, the rule of Fort Louis, and it is the same, I think, at 
the other forts of the same company, seemed to me very mild. 
Excepting the great effort that must be made to bring the 
victualing barge up the river, work at the fort, which ordinarily 
takes place only between the two principal meals, is very mod- 
erate. If some men spend all their wages associating with 
squaws in spite of their duty and interest, they do so of their 
own free will; nobody compels them. There is only one circum- 
stance relative to public morals, which, I think, should be called 
to the attention of the proper party; it concerns the method of 
lodging the families. If every legitimately married laborer had, 
and I have reason to hope that this will be done, his own little 
private room, or if he had the liberty of admitting only such 
companions as he should find congeniai, I am persuaded that 
morals would profit by it. 

I left Fort Lewis on May 19, 1847, which was the day of its 
funeral or rather of its transference, for all the transportable 
materials which had served in its construction were brought 
down on rafts (cajeux)' about three miles to a point on the 
opposite bank, a location preferable to the other one under the 
three-fold respect of beauty, fertility and convenience for trade. 
However, on leaving the land in which my heart had struck root 
so deeply, I could not help sighing while I repeated what a Per- 
sian traveler once said in the catacombs of Rome: “So here, as 
elsewhere, everything changes and all things pass away very 
quickly.” It is true, yes, for the things of this world, but what 
will not pass away, so I hope, are the riches amassed for heaven 
during the winter. The denizens of this fort will recall with 
gratitude Christmas Night, Easter Day, the adult baptisms, the 
great number of persons brought back to their religious duties, 
while the Cross which soars aloft in the neighborhood of this 


1The meaning of the word “cajeux” was thus explained to the trans- 
lator by the Abbé Lion@l Groulx, professor and noted writer, University of 
Montreal: La “cage” était autrefois le train de bois flottant. A l’époque 
ou les chemins dé fer et les lignes de communication étaient peu déve- 
loppés, l’on avait recours & ce procédé pour le transport du bois. Les 
cageuz faisaient avec de longues piéces, un cadre vigoureux, jetaient a 
l'intérieur le bois rond, attachaient le tout ensemble, se construisaient un 
petit abri, élevaient une tente au milieu ou &a l’arriére et se laissaient em- 
porter par le fil de l’eau. De longues rames, ou de longues gaffes leur 
permettaient de diriger la cage jusqu’é destination. 
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cradle of religion will teach travelers coming after us that this 
land, however desolate it may appear, has been verily a land of 
benediction not only for the seven hundred souls there brought 
forth, but even more so, for those who have listened here to the 
voice of the Lord. I shall tell elsewhere of how each and every 
one helped to second the designs of Divine Mercy in regard to 
the Indians, but what my heart’s imperious promptings do not 
permit me to defer are the thanks which I owe them for the per- 
sonal regard of which I have been the object during the six 
months I lived in their midst. In the case of several the atten- 
tions have been so delicate that I have been able to attribute 
them only to a profound respect for the work of which I am the 
minister. 

On May 20 the barges stopped at the new fort, called Fort 
Clay, to help the men erect the bastions (walls). A trading fort 
in the Indian country is an assemblage of magazines and houses 
more solid than elegant, the whole being surrounded by a palis- 
ade from fifteen to twenty feet high, which forms a square more 
or less extended according to the importance of the fort. At the 
end of one of its diagonals this enclosure is flanked by two 
square towers of several stories projecting at each end of the 
angle the distance of about one-half their heights. It is from 
here, by means of port-holes cleverly arranged, that we can take 
from ill-designing Indians all hope of their doing any harm. A 
fort of this sort would for the moment be capable of self-defense 
even against thousands of Indians; but there is no way of put- 
ting up a prolonged resistance to forces in such numbers, to 
which, moreover, you must have recourse daily if you do not 
wish to die of hunger or ruin your fortune. Hence the necessity 
of having to make a defense by force is regarded by traders, who 
best understand the interest of their Company, as such a great 
evil that there is nothing which they will not do to avoid it. 
They are convinced, as they have been taught by experience, that 
gratitude is a bond a thousand times stronger than fear to con- 
strain the Indian in his duty. This fear, such as they experience 
it, will prevent them, of course, from attacking you openly as 
long as you are the stronger; but let the opportunity present it- 
self to strike a few blows not endangering themselves, they will 
assuredly not miss it. The Indian indeed considers revenge a 
virtue. The Blackfeet, it has been said, have often massacred 
white people without cause, a fact unfortunately too true; but I 
doubt that they would have done so without any reason what- 
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ever. If one wishes to take the pains of looking into things, as 
I have had occasion to do, one will see almost always that if 
they had nothing in the least to complain of in regard to their 
white victims, they did bear a grievance against some one whom 
they thought connected with the victims. Yet these instances 
of cruelty are less frequent than is commonly reported. On the 
contrary, we may quote hundreds of examples of protection 
granted by the most wicked Blackfeet to whites who had been 
shrewd enough to give them opportunely some or other token of 
esteem, affection, compassion or generosity. Moreover, a fact 
very honorable to the American Fur Company and one which 
bears out the above expressed opinion is that the bourgeois 
[Alexander Culbertson] of the fort of the Blackfeet who has 
steadily followed this rule, has never seen a Blackfoot try to 
injure him personally. Still more worthy of mention is this 
other fact that during the seventeen years that he has lived 
among the Indians his presence was sufficient to prevent an In- 
dian from killing a white man. 

On the 21st, about eight o’clock in the morning, we set off 
[from Fort Clay] and, thanks to the wind supplementing our 
oars, in a few minutes our barges find themselves before the op- 
position fort, Campbell by name.? Those who are substituting 
for the bourgeois, who is absent, salute our passage with a few 
volleys of musketry, which we acknowledge by waving our hats. 
This done we plunge into a solitude so profound that presently 
nothing else is to be seen but desolate places and wild animals; 
but the varieties of these latter are so beautiful and so numerous 
that this descent had perhaps more attractions for us than could 
be offered by the public parks of civilization. Within a few 
hours we saw wolves, goats, deer, big-horn stags, buffaloes, 
bears, eagles, cormorants, gulls, bustards, etc. Only in the eve- 
ning did we see any kind of water creature. This was a brill, a 
fish which has three shoots of flesh of equal size protruding on 
each side of the mouth and suggesting a person with a mous- 
tache. It receives the name “Missouri Salmon” from its very 
delicate flesh. As a proof of the similis simili gaudet, its deli- 
cacy is in proportion to its size, which depends on the depth of 
the water in which it lives. Sometimes, the distance between 
the eyes of the brill is from fifteen to eighteen inches. 

2 Certain clerks of the American Fur Company had left its service to 


organize an opposition company with the backing of Colonel Robert Camp- 
bell of St. Louis. 
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In the midst of these new [Indian] tribes are some old ac- 
quaintances that change our astonishment to pity. Who are 
they? An abandoned horse and dog. Poor beasts, why are you 
there? You are old and crippled for having served your master 
too well or too long. What service does not the Indian dog ren- 
der to his master? Besides the services rendered by other dogs, 
the Indian dog takes the place of a horse when his master is 
poor, and, like the poor, often carries too many a heavy load. 
Besides, in these deserted plains the ground so bristles with 
sharp points produced by a certain plant called “prickly pear” 
that often the wounds added to fatigue force the poor animal to 
straggle behind. Then all he does is to drag himself painfully 
along until he meets some man or beast who ends or shortens 
his sufferings. One day an Indian sent in search of our faithful 
Carlo, who was lost in this manner, found him in the cabin 
where he had slept the preceding night. He was crying, the 
searcher told us, like a little child that has lost its mother. 

The situation of a man sailing on a beautiful river has every- 
where something magical about it in that the charming country 
traversed seems to ride in triumph at his side. But at certain 
places on the Missouri the charm redoubles on account of the 
beauties, real or artificial, that it displays along its shores. I 
reckon [as examples of] artificial beauty those great landslides 
produced by the deepness of the river bed, the mobility of the 
adjacent soil and the recession of high water. Looking closely, 
you see, it is true, nothing but frightful ravines, dark holes, 
hanging roots, overturned trunks of trees, in a word a picture of 
misery. But draw off ever so little, these gross masses assume 
more agreeable forms, the dark shades melt away, disparate ob- 
jects knit themselves together, and sometimes, as in a mass of 
clouds, effects result which it would be impossible to see without 
pain or pleasure, sometimes without admiration, according to 
the nature of the strange beings which appear, suffer change 
and soon fade away, a palpable image of the illusions of youth. 

May 22. These sights are far from being the same every- 
where; but it is perhaps to their variety that the traveler owes 
his most agreeable sensations. Yesterday their yellowish tinge 
running into black, and the fact that they stood too close to us 
made them convey a woeful impression, which depressed one’s 
spirits. Today the banks open up and gather into their embrace 
a more tender verdure, fresher groves, waters coming from 
nearer sources, bluish mountains with a shade of pink, lastly, a 
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great space which gives something of its azure color to the pic- 
ture, too dark or too bright, of this vast landscape; all this pro- 
duces in the soul a dilating effect which has something about it 
of joy, a contrast all the more striking that a picture of civiliza- 
tion fallen in ruins was united with the melancholy sights of 
which I have spoken. I wish to speak of Fort Makenzi [Mc- 
Kenzie], which of all the forts of the Blackfeet has lasted the 
longest, and of Fort Pegane [Piegan], the first which the whites 
built on the Blackfeet lands. As the history of this last is bound 
up with the history of a pacification long desired and all the 
more desirable as before that time all the whites who fell into 
the hands of the Blackfeet were so many men who fell beneath 
their blows, you will allow me to pause here a moment. 

It was only in the spring of 1831 that peace was concluded. 
It came in this wise (I put forward nothing which has not been 
certified to me by trustworthy witnesses). There was at that 
time at Fort Union a Canadian [Jean Bergier], who is still liv- 
ing and who was chatting with me this morning. This brave 
trader, having already spent twenty-one years in the forts of the 
North to which the Blackfeet used to go to trade, had frequent 
occasion to speak to the big men of the nation and had retained 
enough of the language to understand them and be understood 
by them. As he joined to this two-fold knowledge a very con- 
ciliatory character, his bourgeois, who at that time was Mr. 
Makenzi [McKenzie], asked him whether he felt himself coura- 
geous enough to go and bring to the Blackfeet the good tidings 
of which there was question for so long a time. To so honorable 
a proposal Berger responded finely and, in spite of the winter, 
and accompanied by four other Canadians no less devoted than 
himself, all of whom were furnished with presents for the Black- 
feet, he set out, having no other desire than to die as a man of 
honor or to fulfill the noble mission with which he had been 
charged. They were all on foot, obliged to travel on in the 
snow and in quest of men of a kind they particularly wished to 
keep away from. Just think of the fatigue [they underwent] 
and of their courage. They walked for forty days without en- 
countering any living beings other than the animals of the for- 
est. On the 41st day, at dawn, a war party suddenly appeared. 
“We are lost,” the companions of Berger said, “but it does not 
matter, we must fight.” “No,” answers their brave leader, “we 
have not come here to fight, leave it to me,” and alone he ad- 
vances towards the enemy. It was a Pegane [Piegan] party 
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composed of seventeen men. How great was his joy upon recog- 
nizing the partisan, named Assapaké, to whom he had rendered 
a service quite recently. As a matter of fact, the savages never 
forget a favor. Here is the proof. They smoked the calumet 
and gifts were given. But either the quality or the quantity not 
corresponding to their expectations, some discontented savages 
took the liberty of adding to the gifts a good share of the booty 
of the deputation and all the deputies’ guns but one. That did 
not suit them any too well, but what could be done? Fortu- 
nately, God, who holds in his hands the hearts of men, disposed 
the thieves in spite of themselves to listen to reason, and the par- 
tisan, who was not like them, had all proper restitution made. 
This done, we set out on the road again, and five days later, that 
is to say, on the 6th of March, we arrived with flag unfurled at 
a camp of Peganes [Piegans], who had Onestematone as their 
chief. Needless to say, they stared in amazement upon meeting 
us and welcomed the gifts offered. They listened with interest 
to the persons who addressed them and accepted their proposals, 
but under one condition [namely], that everything would be as 
stated. The distrust which the Blackfeet had of the traders still 
went so far at this period that they hardly believed in the sin- 
cerity of their words; but this time so many excellent proofs [of 
their sincerity] were given that the hardest [among the Indians] 
to be convinced joined with the others and all offered to conduct 
the peace-makers back to Fort Union, whether to defend them 
from attack on the way or to confirm more solemnly the al- 
liance that had been made. After twenty days of rest and fes- 
tivities Berger and his companions took up the trail back to 
their fort followed by 92 Indians and 32 squaws. On leaving 
they had said: “We shall be here May 15 at the latest; if at this 
time we have not arrived, it will be because things did not turn 
out as was hoped.” Now this date was already passed and they 
had not returned. “What has become of them,” their friends 
began to say to themselves, “what has become of them?” “Oh, 
they most likely have been massacred like so many others.” 
Such were the melancholy thoughts which the delay was giving 
rise to and which were shared by almost the entire fort, when 
the cry was raised, “here are our men! here are our men!” 
Judge of the joy on all sides when they reappeared at the head 
of so numerous a company, all bearing themselves well, without 
fear or reproach, and with the flag of victory in their hands. In 
particular the bourgeois, whose honor and interest were at stake 
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in the affair and who, moreover, was gifted with an excellent 
heart, did not know how to express his joy. Amid jubliations 
and rejoicings of every sort peace was confirmed to the 
great satisfaction of all and it was resolved that at the 
opening of the fair season men in sufficient numbers would 
leave to go and build a fort in the Blackfeet lands, a resolution 
which was put into effect. The fort built by order of Mr. 
Makenzi and under the direction of Mr. Keep [Kipp] was called 
Fort Pegane in honor of the first Blackfeet who had made an al- 
liance with the whites, a token of delicate deference, which does 
honor not less to the wisdom than to the modesty of [its] 
founder. This fort having been burnt by a party of Bloods 
(hommes du sang), who apparently were not aware of the inten- 
tions [of the founder], orders were given to build a second one 
a little higher up and this one [McKenzie], which received the 
name the first one should have borne, prospered until 1844, at 
which juncture reasons of prudence dictated its removal. Ap- 
parently the vicinity of the Judith River (riviére dite de la 
Judée) coupled with the beauty of the environs tempted more 
than it ought to have done the persons commissioned to look 
after [Fort McKenzie], for experience having proved that these 
advantages as well as others which they thought they saw in 
that locality did not counter-balance the grave inconvenience of 
there being too many opportunities for enemies [to seize], one 
year after its construction Fort F. J. C. [Francois Jean Char- 
don], otherwise called Fort Judith, was transferred further up. 
This gave birth to Fort Louis [Lewis], which, as we have seen, 
after having achieved a long career in a short time, gave itself 
a successor in the fort now in process of construction and called 
Fort Clay. Not to omit anything that belongs to the ancient 
history of this journal, I must place in the neighborhood of Fort 
Louis and of Fort J. F. C. two forts of the opposition set up in 
1844, which, as well as all those lower down, lasted scarcely 
longer than the span of a springtime. What shall we say of the 
thousand and one fortresses built by the Blackfeet? In this 
region they are sown like the grass of the field, only they have 
not its duration. Most frequently the morning destroys or aban- 
dons what the evening before has set up. So in these lands per- 
haps more so than elsewhere, in spite of foresight, skill, cour- 
age (none of these traits are lacking in the bourgeois of the 
company), it is true to say, “we have not here a lasting city.” 
We saw that the longest lived of all, Fort Makenzi, lasted scarce- 
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ly three lustres; but as it was to commerce, what Fort Louis 
was to religion, honor to its ashes! 

The close connection I have tried to keep in the foregoing 
account has made me overlook certain [natural] monuments 
which call for notice. I wish to speak of what they call here the 
Citadel, the Pierced Rock and the Steamboat. The Citadel, 
which is the marvel of the place, instead of being a mere heap 
of sandy stones, is built of fragments of hard rock, which seem 
to be the product of some volcanic eruption. The Pierced Rock 
is remarkable only for a large hole which pierces it through and 
through. This, as well as the Steamboat, owes its existence in 
part to the constant erosion by wind and water. The loose soil 
which is part of their composition is mixed with more solid rock 
giving them some hope of lasting longer. To their picturesque 
form is added a blend of colors which gives them something of 
a venerable appearance. 


May 23. Today they [the crew] have at least the satisfac- 
tion of being able to hear Holy Mass, for it is raining. How did 
they hear it? In the most respectful and convenient manner. 
While part of the crew get into the corners of my cabin not oc- 
cupied by the altar, the other part keep silence and pray the best 
they can around the fire, which is drying their clothes. 

Mass heard, the weather again becomes pleasant, the cry “all 
aboard” is heard, and we leave. Heaven favors us and earth 
offers us something whereby to elevate our thoughts. 


The point of woods on our right furnished the wits last year 
with matter for more than one bon mot. The Count de Trente, 
a French traveler, who has left in these parts a great name for 
generosity, was going up the river in a barge to visit Fort 
J. F.C. On the way he took his pleasure in hunting and, follow- 
ing the noble inclination of his heart, abandoned the quarry to 
whomsoever might want it. His companion, who was also fond 
of hunting, had killed a deer. Two engagés were arguing over 
the skin and, the argument becoming animated, a storm was 
about to burst when the prostrate deer coming to suddenly 
walked off, of course without leaving its skin behind. What 
happened? The losers were the first to laugh. “Well,” they 
said to each other, “this thing has made us friends.” 
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Gifted with no mean share of gascon humor, “the mariner 
on these shores keeps his advantage and honor very often only 
by siding with the laughers when they laugh at him.” [Verse.] 


Here is another incident which hits off with scarce less effect 
the happy disposition of these mariners. One of them, a French- 
man by birth, generous towards everybody and no enemy of 
gaiety, for he was a Provencal, was begged one day by his com- 
rades to solicit a little favor from the bourgeois. As the request 
had not met with the success anticipated, the pleader added in 
a manner which betrayed a little feeling: “Well, I know what 
they will do.” “What will they do, you scamp?” replies the 
bourgeois. “What will they do?” answers the Provencal. “They 
will do without it.” The bourgecis could not help laughing at 
the repartee which was made in a tone half serious and half 
humorous, and a little later he granted to the Gasconade the re- 
quest that he had refused. 


An instance of courage in the same man. There is in the 
Blackfoot country a job which might seem to be mere child’s 
play, but it requires no less courage than vigilance to perform 
it as bandits roam about almost unceasingly in the hope of plun- 
der. This job of horse-keeper, ordinarily trusted only to men 
of grit, fell to our Provencal. Like all other duties, he dis- 
charged this one so honorably that I know of not one of his ac- 
quaintances who did nct lavish praise upon him. Many a time 
he saved the drove as well as himself. One day, however, he 
came back to the fort sooner than usual and, like a noble knight 
in the days of old, was able to say: “Everything is lost but 
honor.” What had happened to him? His pal had been killed a 
few steps away from him, and he was able to put the robbers to 
flight only when they were mounted on the stolen horses. What 
proves that on this occasion as on more than one other, he did 
more than his duty, is the fact that he brought back in his left 
hand, his right arm having been broken by a bullet, a bear- 
knife, which is for the Indians what a [captured] floating flag is 
for civilized men. Although the fort felt keenly the loss it had 
sustained, the bourgeois, anxious to express his gratitude to the 
wounded man for his handsome conduct, promoted him a short 
time after to the rank of night sentinel, which is a leading one 
not only for honor but also for the strain it involves. During 
the long winter nights as well as during the summer ones he is 
obliged to mount the walls and descend therefrom unceasingly 
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under penalty of failing in some point of duty. The night sen- 
tinel is ordinarily alone, but last winter, as the situation was 
becoming more dangerous, he was given as partner a “Franc- 
Comtois,” who had won his spurs on the battlefield in the 
stormiest campaigns of Africa. 

To make a fitting end of a topic on which it has been impos- 
sible for my heart not to dwell at some little length, I shall say 
that mature age, filial piety, love of country, the voice of re- 
ligion, in fine, considerations one more honorable than the other, 
compelled our Provencal to think of revisiting his native land. 
His friends and the bourgeois expressed their appreciation of 
his character by supplementing the discharge of their debt of 
honor with a generous gift. Their behavior touched me all the 
more because two months before they had done precisely the 
same thing in the interests of religion. Although their offering 
might seem to have been made at the expense of our invalid 
(for the subscription had been started in his favor), he was the 
first one to rejoice over it and to break the news to me. 

His name is Honoré Arnauld. May this name, which is well 
known in Provence, together with that I have just set down, 
recommend him effectively to the benevolence of the friends of 
religion, honor and humanity.’ 

May 24. Feast of our Lady Help [of Christians]. The ice in 
the neighborhood shows us that in two nights the thermometer 
went down forty-three degrees, a change due to a current of air, 
which is helped by the shores becoming more level. These 
shores, which flatten out the more they are wooded, are called 
points (pointes) on account of their very regular form and the 
projection of their peaks into the water. They are more or less 
separated from each other by sterile stretches; but from the 
great island to the [Mussel] Shell River (riviére a4 la coquille) 
they are so close to each other that we can count as many as 
twenty-four; to this region animals of the inoffensive kind re- 
tire all the more readily on account of the shade and pasture. 
Consequently an hour of the day hardly passed without our see- 
ing a herd very close by. 

We see on our right a dilapidated house, which was built dur- 
ing the winter of 1845 by A. Hamel, present interpreter at Fort 
Clay; he built it because the cold weather forbade him to go 


8 The name Honoré Arnault (with this spelling) occurs frequently as 
that of god-father in Father Point’s Blackfoot register. 
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any farther. Near this house, through the cotton-wood trees on 
the left bank, we see in the far distance the blue shades of the 
rocky mountain otherwise called by the Indians Wolf Mountain 
on account of the large number of these animals who flock there. 
This supposes in the environs deer and [buffalo] cows in quan- 
tity for these gentlemen [i. e. wolves] ordinarily keep them- 
selves on the trail of good and great company. 

The attention of the passengers is fixed with the deepest in- 
terest on the slope of the neighboring hill. What do they see? 
A cow and her calf pursued to death by a band of wolves. The 
barge stops quickly to deliver them, the hunter lands, the cap- 
tain follows him and I do the same to be a witness of a good 
deed. In order not to be discovered we go around the hill be- 
hind which the fight is taking place. Without being seen, we 
watch this desperate fight, which shows cruelty and hunger at 
grips with courage upheld by maternal love. The guns roar, the 
deadly lead strikes, the assassins take flight and their victim, 
worthy of a better fate, falls a few steps away from its little one. 
Poor little one! Though wounded near the heart, you are still on 
your feet; but you no longer have a mother. What will be done? 
Let the hunter act. He has delivered the mother; he will deliver 
the little one. How admirable the hunter’s tenderness! 

On these cooler shores are flowers, the most beautiful I have 
seen since our departure. A blue one, shaded with pink and star- 
shaped, arranges its clusters around a pyramidal stem, whose 
nodes are adorned at regular intervals with two leaves which 
gradually diminish in size. The other one is like the lupine but 
simpler and of a prettier yellow color, with pale green leaves 
growing three by three as those of clover. In honor of the feast 
of the day [May 24, Feast of Our Lady, Help of Christians], I 
called the first one Auzillienne [Helper] and the second one 
Mariana or “spring flower” of the Blackfeet, for I had already 
seen it in the neighborhood of Fort Lewis immediately after the 
close of winter. A little below looms up “dry point” (la pointe 
seche), thus called on account of the whitened trunks which 
cover the ground, some still up, others falling over; many are 
already down or are kept up only by other ruins. These dismal 
pictures, coming after flowers, recalled to my mind the paintings 
of the greatest of landscape painters, where eyes are represented 
“under the young elms and near them a tomb on which these 
words are written: ‘And I also was a shepherd in Arcadia.’” 
[Verse. ] 
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May 26. We are in sight of the round-shaped butte situated 
between the fort of the Blackfeet and that of the Assiniboines. 
It is distinguished from the others by its elevated position, by 
reason of which it commands them all, and by its round form 
flattened at the top. A big tree set on its left gives it the ap- 
pearance of a feathered hat. 

Close to the barge we see trees cut down, branches stripped 
of their bark, pieces of wood arranged in piles, and finally an 
animal which shows four very white teeth, a very low flat tail 
and paws resembling hands. All this indicates that we are in 
the region of the beaver. Everybody knows the industry, cleanli- 
ness, and gentle habits of this animal so helpful to trade. I shall 
speak of it only to say that its domain had seemed doomed to 
disappear soon from the face of the earth. But now, due to the 
fact that the hat manufacturer uses silk instead of [beaver] fur, 
it has begun to reproduce itself, and however short-lived be the 
tranquillity which it enjoys at present in these parts, especially 
in the neighborhood of the Yellowstone, it is to be hoped that it 
will recover its empire. This is a hope so much the more 
founded that the females bear several young ones at the same 
time, and the land-and-water cabins which shelter them defend 
them against the fury of the carnivorous animals. 

On the top of the bluff the children of the barge pursue, come 
up to and fondle a live fawn, which they would like to have as 
their fellow-citizen; but as it is without its mother’s milk, we 
conclude that it cannot live and that its suffering must be 
ended; at once the knife does its work. Presently there is a 
sadder and a greater spectacle. These are not children, these 
are the great powerful lords of the desert which have to undergo 
the rolling fire of all the barges. What will become of them? 
As they are placed between the fire and the inaccessible ram- 
parts of the river they can escape death only by perilous paths. 
One of them struck in the heart goes adrift on the river; an- 
other seeking to escape gets tangled in a heap of branches; the 
bravest throw themselves in the river and in spite of the volley- 
ing reach the other shore; the strongest scale the high embank- 
ment close by; finally, what is not mortally wounded of the herd 
disappears, leaving the honors of victory to civilization. 

May 27. Wind, fog, and rain. This mourning of Nature has 
been interrupted during the night only by dismal concerts, for 
everywhere there are creatures which take delight only in the 
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misfortune of others. Here it is the wolves. So it is a treat for 
the children of the barge when some wolf receives a gun shot, 
which bappens to the animals more often than they desire, 
thanks to the antipathy and skill of my little interpreter. The 
mere thought of their gluttony gives one an aversion for their 
meat. Providence looks down on this aversion with pleasure 
and so covers our table with such a great quantity of brills that 
there is enough to satisfy everybody. 

May 28. We salute the Milk river, which owes its name to 
the whiteness of the water that it pours into the Missouri. 
Proud of a tribute as rich as it is beautiful, for it is the biggest 
received above the Yellowstone, the river widens, and as the 
neighboring mountains lower in the same proportion, the whole 
picture gains something in the way of majesty. In the evening, 
a [Ms.?] that is to say, a white-headed eagle brought down by 
our hunter and presented by Mr. Colberson seeks the honor 
of being painted. The king of the air is represented where he 
received the mortal blow, that is to say, under the walls of its 
palace. 

May 29. An eagle’s nest to which a happier souvenir is at- 
tached. At the foot of the tree where it is built little Josette, 
the oldest daughter of our pilot, was born eight years ago. Many 
rows of trees, which seem to have been planted by a skillful 
gardener, so well arranged are they, adorn the surroundings of 
this cradle and contribute further to its appearance. But all 
that beauty is surpassed by the piety, candor, and other happy 
traits of the child who was born there. While they were not 
on the water, she and her little sister Mary have not let a day 
of the month of Mary pass without coming to deposit at the feet 
of the Blessed Virgin some small wreath which they had made 
themselves; each one of these wreaths had been deserved by a 
good deed and each grain had cost them a prayer. These same 
children have been the first to decorate with flowers the Cross 
which rises aloft today on the land of the Blackfeet. 

More ruins. This is all left of a fort which a dozen whites 
had been obliged to build to defend themselves against the As- 
siniboines. These whites were the remnant of the opposition 
[company] of 1844. When that company retired, these men 
stayed behind to taste a bit of wild life. But whether they could 
not adapt themselves to such a life, not having been born in its 
bosom, or did not wish to recognize any authority other than 
their own, they disagreed and dispersed as they had assembled, 
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with the exception of a Canadian called Dupuis, who was killed 
by the Assiniboines, a death all the more deplorable that his 
morals were not correct. His death, however, had the good re- 
sult of bringing about the baptism of the child which he had had 
by a squaw. This child was taken into the fort by a Mexican and 
was there at the time of our visit. Two months later he died 
before reaching the age of reason, and his remains were placed 
in holy ground in the hope of a glorious resurrection. 

May 29. A serious accident nearly befell our flotilla. The 
wind blowing stronger than usual caused one of the barges to 
strike against the trunk of a tree, which cut into the two sides 
[of the barge]. But the damage was soon repaired by a party 
of rowers who by industrious effort loaded onto another barge 
the three hundred and sixty packages of robes before water 
could reach them. “Out of a hundred other barges damaged as 
badly as this one,” the pilot said, “none would have been saved.” 
This happened almost at the same place where fifteen years be- 
fore the victualing barge had disappeared under the waves. The 
cargo lost was valued at ten thousand dollars; but this was not 
the greatest loss. The accident happened at night, and as the 
shore could be seen only by the flashes of lightning and as the 
storm was driving the barge along at an excessive speed, several 
who wanted to jump and did jump on shore were wounded, more 
or less seriously. There was a Canadian called Benoit who was 
found crushed between the gunwhale of the barge and the river- 
bank. A child of eight years was drowned in his bed and a 
squaw saved her life only by jumping right into the water. 
Michel Champagne, who was then and still is captain of the 
barge, was thrown ashore by a blow from the helm; but Heaven 
protecting the man who did nothing but give good example to 
his companions, the jump caused him no other harm than to 
make him see at closer range the sad lot of the others. The news 
of this disaster was carried to the bourgeois of Fort Union, who 
was then Mr. Makenzi [McKenzie]. He received it with noble 
resignation . . . the fate of the poor unfortunate victim was de- 
plored. As for the rest, the bourgeois said only these words: 
“Don’t be discouraged, my people; I still have something here 
to fit you out with.” 

Today is the Feast of the Holy Trinity. Thanks be to God 
and to the good dispositions of the crew, I have been able to say 
Holy Mass. Time given to God is never lost. In spite of the 
threat of a contrary wind, the day was almost what one might 
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wish and the evening charming. The sun, about to finish its 
course and veiled behind a less transparent sheet of air, had ex- 
changed its fires for the color of ruby. Above its disc, the 
rotundity of which was plainly visible against an azure back- 
ground, was suspended a group of clouds shaded with purple, 
blue and violet in the form of drapery while a row of tall trees 
casting their shade into the river brought out all that beauty in 
relief. 

What is the crew doing in presence of so rich a landscape? 
While the men, by the rapidity of their strokes, gave to our 
barges the appearance of so many chariots competing for a 
racing-prize, their wives, who were gathered on the platform of 
the craft, the children [being the while] under the pilot’s eyes, 
were praying and singing hymns in honor of the Queen of 
Angels. Never had this desert land heard such hymns. What 
missionary would not be touched especially on hearing the repe- 
tition of this refrain: “How happy is one under His reign, what 
charms the pure of heart there find, everyone feels and breathes 
in love, innocence and peace.” [Verse.] 

May 31. The end of Mary’s month and with it the end of my 
navigation in a barge and en famille; at last, so we thought, for 
to arrive in port we had only a few more miles to make. But a 
more than ordinary wind having started up, we had to think of 
making haste, which gave me occasion to observe how a skillful 
pilot goes about it to overcome the greatest difficulties of his art, 
which are to be found in struggling victoriously against perils 
with a tired-out crew. How did he go about it? Always the 
first at duty, he [Michel Champagne] gave to the others an ex- 
ample of patience and courage, and as he was equipped with 
stature, strength and address quite beyond the ordinary, every- 
thing contributed to give the rowers an esteem for his person. 
But what won him together with esteem the hearts of all was 
the circumstance that he knew how to mingle execution and 
orders with the gentleness of appeal. Music alone would render 
all the tones he could employ for his purpose. Here are some 
of his expressions recto tono: “Forward, my dandies! Let us 
make that point! Courage now! Courage now! Do you see 
that snag? Don’t get stuck on it! Look out for the branches! 
Make for land! Fine, my good fellows! Here we are on land! 
It’s all over tomorrow! Good appetite now!” 

A mariner never lacks good appetite and so they sup in high 
spirits. This over, pipes are lit and there is chatting—about 
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what? About the rest which the morrow will bring with it, 
about the discharge of cannon and the reception that will be 
given them. The next day [June 1] a magnificent sun. Its ra- 
diant globe stands up under our eyes. Two swans, white as 
snow, pass tranquilly on our right. A slight contrary wind is 
blowing but not enough to prevent the barge from going ahead or 
the cannon from being heard, for scarcely had the first stroke of 
our oars hit the air than the fort’s [Union] flag is run up. Pres- 
ently the cannon are replying, the walls are sighted, the fort’s 
entire personnel draws near, the barges stop, salutes are given, 
greetings exchanged. Finally, comes handshaking and every 
token of friendship and sign of joy and the whole affair winds 
up with a banquet which gives pleasure at once to those who 
give it and those who partake. “For amid the repast the prodi- 
gal guests fill up their glasses with well-sugared coffee as though 
it were good wine and so banish fatigue.” [Verse.] 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


An elaborate biography of Bishop Bruté de Remur, first 
bishop of Vincennes, Indiana, is announced to appear early in 
1931. The author, Sister Mary Salesia, O.S.B., Ph. D., of the 
Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind., is a 
graduate of the Catholic Sisters’ College, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. Her work, undertaken at the request of the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Indianapolis, is the fruit of wide and 
long-continued research at home and abroad. No American 
archives were overlooked, the East, the Middle West, and 
Canada contributing their treasures. A visit to Europe yielded 
numerous original letters and documents. These were found in 
Rome, in the archives of St. Sulpice, in Paris, in the Bollandist 
archives in Brussels, in Dublin, and especially in the episcopal 
and the Bruté family archives at Rennes, the native home of 
Bishop Bruté. At this latter place no fewer than four hundred 
letters in the possession of Canon Bruté and General Bruté, 
grandnephews of Indiana’s first bishop, were graciously placed 
at the disposal of the diligent searcher. Travel and painstaking 
research have thus been woven into an interesting and inspiring 
biography of the saintly seminary professor of a hundred years 
ago and the apostolic and zealous bishop of the pioneer Amer- 
ican West. The work promises to be a notable and permanent 
addition to American historiography. 





The year 1930 saw two important Marquette celebrations. In 
June a tablet was unveiled in Portage Park on the outskirts of 
Chicago commemorating the arrival of Jolliet and Marquette in 
September, 1673, at the Chicago Portage, the historic “carrying- 
place” between the two great river-systems of the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence. Where the intrepid pair turned in from 
the Des Plaines to Portage Creek, the diminutive stream which 
marks the beginning of the Portage district, there, so we are as- 
sured by two outstanding authorities on seventeenth-century 
Chicago, the history of the metropolis of mid-continental North 
America really began. It is because the Portage was the phy- 
sical factor that made inevitable the upgrowth in its environs of 
a great center of human habitation that the memory of its dis- 
coverers is a precious thing to the people of Chicago. 
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On Sunday, October 12, was dedicated a stone monument to 
commemorate Father Marquette’s historic wintering on the site 
of Chicago in the winter of 1674-1675. The monument stands 
on the northern approach of the magnificent new bridge span- 
ning the west fork of the south branch of the Chicago river at 
Damen Avenue. A bronze tablet affixed to it bears the following 
inscription: 

“James Marquette, French priest, of the Society of Jesus, on his mis- 
sion to the Illinois Indians spent here the winter of 1674-5. 

His Journal brought first to the World’s attention the Advantages of 
climate, soil and transportation in the Mississippi Valley and the Great 


Lakes Basin. 
This Monument erected by the City of Chicago, Wm. Hale Thompson, 


Mayor; Michael J. Faherty, Chairman, Board of Local Improvements.” 


The erection of this memorial to the famous priest-explorer 
of the American West is due largely to the enterprising initia- 
tive and zeal of Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, Chicago artist of 
note, who has thus sketched the evidence connecting Marquette’s 
winter-camp of 1674-1675 with the site of the monument: 


“In 1844 when Ossian Guthrie, engineer, and James Malholland, stone 
mason, were building the Illinois and Michigan canal, the mound still used 
by the traders and Indians as the portage campsite, was covered by forest 
trees, some of them two feet in diameter and sixty feet in height. 

The trees were later cut for lumber. The fine glacial silt which com- 
posed the mound was found valuable in brick making and the mound dis- 
appeared soon after the Chicago fire of 1871. Nothing remains to indicate 
the location of this historic mound excepting the great natural basin in 
that section of the river which is now used as the “turning basin” for the 
larger boats. 

Many now living recall the mound with its tall trees in the marshy 
prairie land as the principal landmark at Chicago. The size of the great 
turning basin is evidence of the size of the portage mound which was 
formed of silt by the action of the waters in making the basin. Ossian 
Guthrie's records describe this mound as oval-shaped, 250 feet east and 
west, 150 feet wide and fourteen feet high, which corresponds with the 
size of the basin from which came the silt to build the mound. 

The presence of this mound of forest trees, sixty feet in height and 
two feet in diameter, when Ossian Guthrie surveyed that section of the 
river, indicates that the mound had been at that location for not less than 
a century before the arrival of Father Marquette. The mound of glacial 
silt was formed subsequent to the glacial period, hence it was evidently of 
remote antiquity. 

There is no physical indication at any other point on the river of a 
mound such as Father Marquette describes as the place of his abode. The 
monument marks the site of the portage mound “one of the most sacred 
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acres of the earth,” where a frail missionary in fulfilling a pledge given 
the Indians, labored to conquer a wilderness and by his writings, to build 
a nation.” 





The current year, 1930, has been designated by formal proc- 
lamation of President Hoover as Oregon Trail Year. With a 
view to furnishing teachers with a bibliography of suitable titles 
on the topic, the U. S. Office of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, has recently issued a bulletin, “Notes on the Oregon 
Trail,” the author being Florence C. Cox, Assistant Specialist in 
Elementary Education, Office of Education. The two pages (32, 
33) devoted to “The Missionaries,” are all taken up with Marcus 
Whitman, the name of Pierre De Smet being left unmentioned. 
Quoting from Ghent, “The Road to Oregon,” the account in- 
forms us that “the movement of the missionaries was a direct 
response to an Indian appeal for teachers.” The “appeal for 
teachers” was the famous visit of the four Rocky Mountain In- 
dians to St. Louis in 1831 for the alleged purpose of securing the 
Bible or “the white man’s book.” 

Historical research has long since demonstrated that no such 
purpose lay behind the vis‘t in question. As far as the Indians 
had any religious motive at all in making the long journey to 
St. Louis, they were in quest of Catholic priests. This inter- 
pretation is borne out by a contemporary statement made by 
an unimpeachable witness in a matter of this kind, General Wil- 
liam Clark, the explorer. The topic has been dealt with in an il- 
luminating manner by the Reverend John Rothensteiner in the 
St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, October, 1920. On the 
other hand, it has been maintained that the Indians in question 
were not in search of missionaries at all. Thus Maj. Edmond 
Mallet in Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
2, 174-205. Cf. also Archer B. Hulbert in a paper read at a con- 
ference on the Trans-Mississippi West, University of Colorado, 
June, 1929: [Rev. Samuel Parker’s] Journal states that the so- 
called “Fair Wise Men of the West” were not commissioned by 
their tribes to go to St. Louis for a “Book,” but went out of 
curiosity. This important piece of information was received 
direct from the Nez Percés. It was omitted from the published 
volume.” (Willard and Goodykoontz (ed.), The Trans-Missis- 
sippi West, p. 90.) 
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AN INTERESTING FIND 

In November, 1929, a Mr. James F. Herrick showed at Mar- 
quette University a gold ring, which he thought had some con- 
nection with Father Marquette. The ring had a medallion (or 
seal) of about one-fourth of an inch across, on which were en- 
graved the letters IH S surmounted by a cross. Below these Jet- 
ters were seen three nails, the one in the center being rather 
short. The ring, which, including the medallion, was worked out 
of one piece of gold, comes from the Island of Mackinac. Mr. 
Herrick had received it from his grandmother, Mary Virginia 
Terhune, known as a writer under the pen name of “Marion Har- 
land.” During a lengthy stay on Mackinac, where she visited 
all the historically known spots, a resident family learned of her 
propensities and offered her this ring, stating that it had been 
found in the grave of Father Marquette. Mr. Herrick naturally 
treasures this ring very highly both as a keepsake from his 
grandmother, and because of its possible connection with the 
great missionary. 

It is, of course, out of the question that this interesting relic 
should have been worn by the missionary himself or any of his 
brethren since the wearing of rings is frowned upon by the 
Jesuit rules. Nor could it have been found in the grave of 
Father Marquette, which is not on Mackinac Island, but on the 
opposite shore at St. Ignace, as the report made by Father 
Jacker on his discovery of the grave makes no mention of any 
such finds. But that the ring reaches back to the time when the 
members of the Society of Jesus had spiritual charge of those 
regions can hardly be doubted. It was probably worn by a well- 
to-do lay person who shared the veneration of the Holy Name of 
Jesus with his teachers. 

The news of the finding of this ring was spread rapidly by 
the newspapers, not indeed without considerable inaccuracies. A 
short while later a letter arrived from Mr. Earle S. Holman of 
Antigo, near the northern boundary of Wisconsin, with the in- 
formation that a friend of his was in possession of another such 
ring, which, however, was not of gold but of a very hard whitish 
metal. The medallion of the ring showed the same design, the 
letters I H S with the surmounting cross, but instead of the nails 
below there was a straight short line. It had been found, some 
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twenty-five years ago, on the beach of Post Lake, not far south 
of Lac Vieux Desert. 

Are we wrong in surmising that these two rings were not the 
only ones in use at the time of the old Jesuit missions, and that 
there existed a custom, though perhaps very limited, of wearing 
these religious tokens? Maybe other such rings have already 
been discovered and are now in the possession of private per- 
sons, perhaps even in museums or other collections of Canadian 
relics. 

It is not likely that these rings were produced in Canada it- 
self. They were probably imported from France. They cannot 
have been introduced into the Lake region after 1773, the year 
of the suppression of the Society of Jesus, when it had become 
risky in France to show any propensity towards the Order, its 
works, and its emblems. Nor may they have come before the 
Christian community of Indians and whites had reached a cer- 
tain settled condition and a certain degree of material well- 
being. We may perhaps date these rings roughly between 1700 
and 1750. (The addresses of the two gentlemen are: Mr. James 
T. Herrick, 8545 115th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y.; Mr. Earle 
S. Holman, Editor of the Antigo Daily Journal, 1418 Clermont 
Street, Antigo, Wis.) 


FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. Marquette University. 





ALEXANDER VI AND THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


When Pope Alexander VI sent Bernardo Boil faculties as 
Vicar General in America, he transmitted to the new world the 
continuity of the Apostolic Church. To be sure, church and state 
were closely united in Spain and the church institutions were 
begun under royal patronage and at royal request, but never- 
theless the authority by which the church was established came 
directly from the Holy See. The Bull, dated VII kalend. Julii, 
1493, which has been translated both as July 7 by de Lorgues 
and as June 23 by Fita, was found in the Vatican Secret Archives 
(Arch. Secret. Vatic. Alex. VI. Bullar. An. I, t. VI, Regest. 771. 
f°. 122.) by de Lorgues in 1851 (Colomb, vol. I, p. 510) and 
printed by De Roo in 1892. De Lorgues could not locate the 
Bull in the Spanish archives in 1851 and became perhaps unduly 
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suspicious that the lacuna was intentional. Father Fidel Fita 
(1835-1917), the distinguished Spanish historian, becoming in- 
terested in the identity of Bernardo Boil during some researches 
he made in the Spanish archives, first referred to him in the 
paper which he read before the International Congress of Amer- 
icanists in 1881. Subsequently he pursued his quest until he was 
able to publish in the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 
in 1891-2 many important pieces of evidence on the identity of 
Father Boil. A rather amusing dispute has long been open on 
the name of the religious order to which Father Boil was af- 
filiated. This will be discussed below. The fact that a vicar 
apostolic was appointed by the Pope and came to the new world 
on Columbus’s second voyage with several assistant priests is a 
matter of the first importance. 

More than one reputable historian of the American Church 
has failed to note the historical fact of Father Boil’s appoint- 
ment. Of course, Dr. John Gilmary Shea made no pretense of 
including the period of discovery in his The Catholic Church in 
Colonial Days. Yet in his introduction to that volume, which 
was published in 1886, he does state that until 1512 the Amer- 
ican Church was dependent on the Archdiocese of Seville. Dr. 
O’Gorman (History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
published in 1895) follows Shea in this. Dr. Heuser in 1896 
published an article on Father Boil in the Records of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society, VII, pp. 141-154, in which he 
quoted R. H. Clarke who was familiar with Columbian litera- 
ture; but the discoveries of Father Fita are not mentioned. 
Even in 1908 Father Donovan, O. F. M., contributed an article 
on Bernardo Buil to the Catholic Encyclopedia, III, p. 40, which 
undoubtedly would have been materially revised if he had known 
of Father Fita’s work. Pastor, however, had depended on Fita 
in his History of the Popes, vol. III, 1895, German edition, and 
vol. VI, 1898, in Antrobus’s translation. It has remained for the 
present time to disclose to American readers the limited amount 
of knowledge so far procured about the first vicar apostolic. 
Monsignor De Roo, who made a life study of the Columbian 
and pre-Columbian periods, published the most thorough discus- 
sion of Bernardo Boil yet worked out in vol. III of his Material 
for a History of Pope Alexander VI published in New York, 
1924, by the Universal Knowledge Foundation. E. Ward Lough- 
ran makes Father Fidel Fita’s work known adequately for the 
first time in America in the January, 1930, number of the 
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Ecclesiastical Review. Thus, after five hundred years, the name 
of Bernardo Boil is being restored to fame. 


The Bull of Pope Alexander VI, of which a facsimile appears 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. I, p. 412, is addressed to Di- 
lecto filio Bernardo Boil fratri ordinis minorum, Vicario dicti 
ordinis in Hispaniarum regno. The fact that the Bull is ad- 
dressed to a member of the Order of Friars Minor has given rise 
to a curious theory of identity. Count Roselly de Lorgues, the 
first of the “canonizers” of Christopher Columbus, was quite 
sympathetic toward the Franciscans because of their evident 
friendship for Columbus dating from his visit to La Rabida. He 
had learned from Herrera that the complaints filed against 
Columbus’s administration were in large part the work of the 
Benedictine vicar, Bernardo Boil. When he found the Vatican 
Bull directed to a fratri ordinis minorum, he was puzzled. The 
solution of the problem which he worked out (Colomb, vol. I, pp. 
506-510) was finer in loyalty than in historical sense. He rea- 
soned that since a Franciscan was appointed and a Benedictine 
came there must have been two men in Spain of similar 
name, one of whom was substituted wrongly by king Ferdinand, 
—“the wily Ferdinand,” Clarke calls him,—for the papal ap- 
pointee. This opinion has been consistently followed in later 
discussions of Boil and Columbus, notably by Tarducci (1885) 
and even by Justin Winsor (1891). Winsor, however (Colum- 
bus, p. 307), with keen historical insight, ridicules the implica- 
tion even though he had no further evidence to dispute the 
theory. The truth of the matter, according to Fita’s documents, 
is that there was only one Bernardo Boil and that he was a 
Benedictine from 1481-1492 and became a Minita in 1492. 


The end of the fifteenth century in Spain saw the beginning 
of Cardinal Ximenes’s heroic efforts to reform the Franciscans, 
his own order, and later the other religious orders at the Pope’s 
behest. At the same time another attempt to institute reform 
in the Franciscan rule was made in France by St. Francis of 
Paula. Monsignor De Roo says (III, p. 166) that on Feb. 26, 
1493 the Pope confirmed the “Congregation of the poor hermits 
observantines of the order of Minims” and the constitution com- 
posed for them by St. Francis of Paula. The “Order of Minims,” 
as they were called later, was evidently a briefer appellation. 
They were approved by Bull of May 1, 1501. Monsignor De Roo 
in another connection, vol. III, pp. 124-134, shows that on April 
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19, 1493, Pope Alexander VI established regular observance in 
the Benedictine Abbey of Monteserrat by uniting and forever 
incorporating it with the recently reformed Monastery of Valla- 
dolid. Bernardo Boil is called a Benedictine of Monteserrat by 
Gams (Die Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, 1879, vol. III, t. 2, p. 
96). Herrera also refers to him as “Bernardum Boillium ab- 
batem Montis Serrati” and as “D. Boillii Catalani Abbatis 
Monteserrati,” (Dec. I, Lib. 1, c. 8 et seq., and Dec. I, Lib. 2, 
c. 5). It would seem logical to think, in the reform instituted 
at Monteserrat, that Bernardo Boil might have become con- 
verted to the idea of reform as exemplified by Cardinal Ximenes 
in the Franciscans or as constituted by St. Francis of Paula, 
who was, later at least, a good friend (Boletin, XIX, 214; De 
Roo, III, 70 et seq.). In either case it should be expected that 
the Roman Bull was correctly addressed “fratri ordinis 
minorum” since the Minims were a new order based on the Fran- 
ciscan rule. It seems probable, therefore, that E. Ward Lough- 
ran argues incorrectly when she thinks a clerical error occurred 
in the papal chancery in writing “minorum” when “minimorum” 
was meant. Monsignor De Roo’s conclusion that “the bulls re- 
fer to the Order of Minors because the Minims were of Francis- 
can origin but were unknown to the Roman chancery” seems 
sounder. There is one other possibility, that in the transition 
from Benedictine to Minim Father Boil became attached to the 
Franciscan rule of Minorites before accepting the stricter rule 
established by St. Francis of Paula. In either case it is obvious 
that the reform of monastic institutions in Spain was in active 
progress in 1493 and that Father Boil was profoundly affected 
by it. 

The character of Father Boil cannot yet be fully understood. 
Between Roselly de Lorgues’s bitter prejudice against him be- 
cause of his criticism of Columbus and Father Fita’s and Mon- 
signor De Roo’s picture of him as a “man of great talents and 
learning” there is a complete contradiction. The reasonable 
assumption must be that a priest who as vicar of Monteserrat 
when Pope Julius II was a member of the community was well 
and favorably known at court, and whose appointment was 
asked at Rome through the Spanish ambassador, Bishop Car- 
javal, by authority of King Ferdinand himself, must have been 
a man of some parts to have been intrusted with the important 
duty of organizing a new mission in co-operation with the Ad- 
miral of the Ocean-Sea. He may have lacked a true vocation of 
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missionary to the natives of San Domingo, whose language and 
customs he did not know, and he may have seen too many prac- 
tical problems unsolved to have been able to share the ideals 
and vision of Columbus as to a Spanish dominion in the new 
world, but his character as a worthy priest can hardly be ques- 
tioned in view of his reputation among the leading Spanish 
ecclesiastics of his time. The fact that he increased the morti- 
fications of his own interior life by affiliating himself with a 
severely ascetical order like the Minims should add to the re- 
spect due him. Finally, Pope Alexander VI was himself a 
Spaniard who was conversant by personal knowledge and by fre- 
quent communication with the Spanish court and the church in 
Spain and must have known the sort of man he appointed to such 
an important post. Alexander VI, whatever may have been his 
faults, was a great pope. His support of monastic reforms, his 
continued reliance on the sanctity of Cardinal Ximenes in im- 
proving the spiritual life of the Spanish people, and his interest 
in the new world (Bull “Inter cetera divina,” May 4, 1493) are 
but a few evidences of the very real influence Pope Alexander 
VI had in the beginnings of the American Church. 


M. T. R. 
Catholic University of 
America, Washington 
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Loughran cites Las Casas, Touron, O. P. (1758), Irving, de Lorgues 
and Nouel in her article. Her chief omissions are De Roo, Pastor, and 


Gams. 
De Roo cites Las Casas, Oviedo, Herrera, Gémera, Pacneco, Mufioz, 
Fita, Nouel, Prescott, Bancroft, Arch. Vat., Raynaldi, Navarrete, Sandini, 
Civilta Cattolica, Bérault, Charlevoix, Cantu, Pastor, Peter Martyr, Wad- 
ding, Rafinesque, Humboldt, and Gams. 

It is obvious that De Roo’s reading is wider than Loughran’s and 
therefore his judgment on disputed points is sounder, coming at the end of 
a long life of study. Loughran’s very great service is in making Fidel 
Fita’s work in Spanish available to English readers. 


FATHER JOSEPH DE BONNECAMPS 


On June 15, 1749, an expedition left Montreal under the com- 
mand of Captain Pierre Celoron with twenty-three canoes and 
two hundred and forty men; it returned to the city on November 
18 of the same year, being five months and eighteen days on its 
mission. No battles were fought, although the men were armed 
and ready for any combat. Only one of the party was lost, and 
that in a canoe accident at the very start of the voyage. 

Accompanying the Canadian troops was a Jesuit missionary, 
Father Joseph de Bonnecamps. He was the historian of the ex- 
pedition and the first to write an account of the Maumee Valley, 
his published map being the earliest we possess of the Ohio 
country. 

Captain de Celoron was described by him as “a man atten- 
tive, clear-sighted, and active; firm but pliant when necessary; 
fertile in resources, and full of resolution,—a man in fine made 
to command.” 

Passing from the Saint Lawrence to Lake Ontario, the ex- 
pedition went along the south shore and entered Lake Erie. 
They made a portage from Lake Erie in to what is now Chau- 
tauqua Lake, and paddled down the stream to the Allegheny 
River and on to Port Pittsburg (Duquesne). This was the 29th 
of July, 1749. So far the expedition was in friendly territory; 
now it was on disputed ground. But it was ground that the 
French were determined to hold. With ceremony Captain Celo- 
ron attached the royal arms of France to a tree, and on the 
south bank of the Ohio River he buried a plate of lead whose in- 
scription read: “In the year 1749, in the reign of Louis XV, 
King of France, Celoron, commandant of a detachment sent by 
the Marquis de la Galissoniére, General Commandant of New 
France, to establish tranquillity in certain savage villages of 
these districts, has buried this plate at the confluence of the 
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Ohio and the Tchadakoin, this 29th of July, near the River Ohio, 
otherwise known as the Beautiful River. This we do as a monu- 
ment of the renewal of the possession which we have taken of 
the said river Ohio, and of all the rivers which discharge in it, 
and of all the lands on both sides as far as the sources of the 
said rivers, even as they have been possessed, or ought to have 
been possessed by the preceding kings of France, and as they 
have maintained their authority therein by arms and by treaties, 
especially those of Riswick, Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle.” 

Then down the “Beautiful River” floated the canoes of the 
Frenchmen. Five times they stopped, five times they raised high 
the flag of their country, and five times planted the lead plates 
with descriptions and dates. 

But the Jesuit missionary was not only interested in the 
main purpose of the mission; he wrote accurately of the river, 
with its great forests, its animals, birds, and flowers. One day 
seven rattlesnakes were caught. Father de Bonnecamps makes 
these notations in his diary: “This snake differs in no way from 
others, except that its tail is terminated by seven or eight little 
scales, fitting one into the other, making a sort of clicking 
sound when the creature moves or shakes itself. Some have 
yellow spots scattered over a brown ground, and others are en- 
tirely brown or almost black. There are, I am told, very large 
ones. None of these which I have seen exceed four feet. The 
bite is fatal.” 

September 6 the expedition had reached the mouth of the 
Big Miami River. This was as far as the leader had planned to 
go. The sixth and last of the leaden plates was buried here, and 
by this act New France laid claim to the whole of the territory 
now embraced within the limits of the state of Ohio. 

“Rocky River” the French called Miami, owing to the num- 
ber of its rapids. It was a laborious part of the expedition, for 
the clear and wide current of the Ohio must be exchanged for a 
shallow and twisting channel. The rocks cut into the frail 
canoes and made mending a matter of daily work. Rumors were 
heard of large villages in the interior of the country between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio. They must be won over and strength- 
ened against the oncoming English. On the 20th of September 
on the upper waters of the Miami River, the canoes of the ex- 
pedition were burned. Carrying what they could on their backs, 
the members started across the portage and in five days reached 
Fort Miami, later to be called Fort Wayne. 
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At this post a rest of a week was taken. Father de Bonne- 
camps wrote: 


“The fort of the Miamis was in a very bad condition when we reached 
it; most of the palisades were decayed and fallen into ruins. Within there 
were eight houses, or to speak more correctly, eight miserable huts, which 
only the desire of making money could render endurable. The French 
there numbered twenty-two; all of them, even to the commandant, had 
the fever. M. Raimond, who was in charge did not approve of the loca- 
tion of the fort, and maintained that it should be placed on the bank of 
the St. Joseph River, distant only a scant league from the present site. He 
wished to show me the spot, but the hindrances of our departure pre- 
vented me from going thither. All that I could do was to trace for him a 
plan for his new fort. ... 

The Miami [Maumee] River caused us no less embarrassment than 
did the Rocky River. Almost every instant we were stopped by beds of 
flat stones, over which it was necessary to drag our pirogues by mere 
force. I will say, however, that at intervals were found beautiful reaches 
of smooth water, but they were few and short. At the last six leagues the 
water is broad and deep, and seems to herald the grandeur of the lake 
into which it discharges its waters. At six leagues above Lake Erie I took 
the altitude and found it was 42° 0’. 

We entered the lake on the 5th of October. On entering it there is to 
the left the bay of Onanguisse, which is said to be very deep. Soon after 
one encounters to the right islands on which there are many snakes [Isles 
aux Serpents]. On the sixth we arrived at the mouth of the Detroit River, 
where we found canoes and provisions for our return... .” 


The above paragraphs contain all the references made by 
Father Bonnecamps to the future Toledo district and the 
Maumee Valley. Though the account is meagre it is of special 
interest as being the first on record. Bonnecamps was a careful 
observer and exact chronicler. It is remarkable that the com- 
mander of a fort should apply to him for plans for a new and 
more scientific construction. 

After a short stay at Detroit Celoron made his way back 
to Montreal, reaching the city November 18, 1749. His expedi- 
tion seemed a peaceful one, but it was fraught with far-reaching 
significance. It reasserted the claims of France to the entire 
stretch of country north of the Ohio River, and as far west as 
the Mississippi. Celoron went on a mission of peace, but he was 
prepared to measure arms with any unfriendly Indians or any 
of the English vanguard. He went unopposed because those 
who saw him felt that he was too well equipped to be met in bat- 
tle. Behind this expedition of Celoron stood New France. Six 
years later the ill-fated Braddock came with beating drums and 
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proud battle array to destroy the ever-growing power of the 
northern rival. At the end of the century the scene had shifted 
and Mad Anthony Wayne was attacking the English in the val- 
ley of the Maumee. With the opening of the new century the 
fight was still on. A pleasant hour’s drive from Toledo brings 
the interested student to the site of the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
and on to Defiance, the headquarters of Wayne. The struggle all 
but ended at the spot where close to Toledo stands the monu- 
ment of Fort Meigs. 
HENRY S. SPALDING, S. J. 
St. John’s College, 
Toledo, Ohio 


GLEANINGS FROM CURRENT PERIODICALS 


“Galveztown, a Spanish Settlement of Colonial Louisiana,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October, 1930. This article is 
really a thesis submitted by the author, V. M. Scramuzza, for 
the degree of master of arts, and printed from the carbon copy 


lent to the Rosenburg Library in Galveston; it is thus a mono- 
graph of importance to the student of Louisiana history. Gal- 
veztown or Old Spanish Town, as it was called, “was situated on 
the right bank of the Amite River, immediately below the con- 
fluence of Bayou Manchac.” The author corrects Alcée Fortier’s 
statement that the site was the little hamlet of Galvez, which 
was really two miles away. The town, settled about 1776, was 
named for Don Bernardo Galvez, provisional governor of 
Louisiana. The first settlers were English and American; but 
in 1778 colonists were brought over at the King’s expense from 
the Canary Islands. The provincial characteristics of these 
Canarese were the source of much trouble later. “A house was 
built for each family and a church built in each settlement. 
They were supplied with cattle, fowls, and farming utensils; 
rations were furnished them for a period of four years out of 
the King’s stores, and considerable pecuniary assistance was 
also afforded them” (quoted from F. X. Martin’s History of 
Louisiana). In 1779 Spain entered into the war against Great 
Britain and the British built Fort Graham in the vicinity of 
Galveztown. Collel, the local commandant, built another fort 
and an engagement on August 26 was expected; but on August 
30 the British withdrew. The Galveztonians captured several 
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British ships. Galveztown was an army post after peace was 
signed in 1783 and until 1795 when the Mississippi was declared 
free for American navigation. Fray Francisco Lopez came as 
parish priest to Galveztown on March 31, 1779, but died in six 
months. He was succeeded by Fray Valentin. The local church, 
dedicated to St. Bernard, was, as early as 1781, united with that 
of St. Gabriel at Manchac on the Iberville coast, of which the 
pastor was Fray Joseph de Arazena. The last Galveztown par- 
ish entry is dated February 22, 1807. The local padre was 
miserably housed and received, besides fees, a salary of four 
hundred and eighty dollars. This salary, curiously enough, was 
double that of every other pastor in Louisiana except that of 
New Orleans. Yet the priests must have saved property, be- 
cause we find the regulation that when the parish priest died, 
the net proceeds of a sale of his effects were to be divided into 
three funds: “the first to be destined for the celebration of 
masses for the repose of the deceased’s soul, the second to go 
to the parish, and the third to be put aside and turned over to 
the new pastor when one will be appointed.” Espousals were 
treated as a very formal and solemn pledge. If the couple broke 
their engagement, they were prohibited from contracting .mar- 
riage with another person unless the Church released them from 
their previous obligation by a canonical dispensation. Persons 
under twenty-five were minors and must obtain their parents’ 
or relatives’ consent to marry. 


The Jowa Journal of History and Politics for July, 1930, has 
an article on “Anglo-Spanish Rivalry in the Iowa Country, 1797- 
1798,” written by Abraham P. Nasatir, whose writings indicate 
his familiarity with this locality and period. The rivalry re- 
ferred to was due to the persistency with which British traders 
continued to trade with the Indians for furs in Spanish territory 
west of the Mississippi even after the treaty of Paris in 1763 
excluded the British from that region. Sixteen documents, now 
in the Bancroft Library of the University of California, and not 
hitherto printed in either the original language or in translation, 
are appended to Mr. Nasatir’s narrative of events. Among these 
documents is the Journal, kept by Francois Cailhol, of the voy- 
age of Molina’s vessel, La Fleche, up the Mississippi to Prairie 
du Chien from March 22 to May 29, 1798. 


In the Indiana Magazine of History for March, 1930, Dorothy 
Riker gives a sketch of the life of a man, Colonel Francis Vigo, 
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who gave important aid to the American cause during the Revo- 
lution, sacrificing monies advanced to the Government which 
were never returned to him. Colonel Francis Vigo, an Italian 
born in Mondivi, enlisted in a Spanish regiment, came to Havana, 
Cuba, and having heard tales of adventure and of opportunity 
in the fur trade, went to St. Louis in 1772. From there as a 
center he carried on what proved to be a lucrative trade in furs 
with neighboring Indians and sold supplies to settlers. “Francis 
Vigo,” writes Miss Riker, “was a Roman Catholic and became a 
member of Father Pierre Gibault’s congregation in St. Louis.” 
His service to George Rogers Clark was most valuable. He lent 
Clark money and kept in close touch with him. After 1783 Vigo 
lived in Vincennes, where he became the largest land-holder in 
4%. that vicinity. He had as his associates in business Pierre 
Menard, who later became lieutenant-governor of Illinois, and 
Toussaint Dubois, after whom an Illinois county was named. 
He furnished needed rations on two occasions to the United 
States government, and twice acted as spokesman in conferences 
with the Indians. In Vincennes he was for some years trustee 
of St. Francis Xavier Church; but unfortunately he became luke- 
warm in his religious duties toward the end of his life. “If we 


pause to think of those men who made Clark’s expedition pos- 
sible,” writes Miss Riker, “the Italian Vigo becomes a central 


figure.” 


WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, A. B. 
John Crerar Library, Chicago 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


The fifteenth national convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies convened in New York City August 20-24, 1916. It was the 
greatest convention ever held by Federation and resolved itself in a 
“Catholic Week,” for there convened at the same time the German Central 
Verein, the Catholic Press Association and the Young Men’s National 
Union. The three American Cardinals, the Apostolic Delegate, and thirty- 
nine Bishops attended. 

The opening services were held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Cardinal 
John Farley pontificated, assisted by Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney, V. G., Monsig- 

‘nor J. S. Lynch of Utica, N. Y., and Monsignor F. A. O’Brien of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. In the sanctuary, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Mass., 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, His Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano, 
Apostolic Delegate, occupied special thrones, and surrounding these dis- 
, tinguished churchmen were four Archbishops, thirty-five bishops, twc score 
of Monsignori, hundreds of priests and twelve knights of St. Gregory. It 
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was estimated that eight thousand persons were in the Cathedral as the 
procession entered. The Cathedral choir was augmented with one hundred 
and fifty male voices from the Cathedral of Pittsburgh, Pa., who chanted 


the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Just before the sermon the Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. J. Lavelle, rector of St. 


Patrick’s Cathedral, mounted the pulpit and conveyed greetings from 
Cardinal Farley and read the following message from Rome: 


Rome, August 17, 1916. 


To Cardinal Farley, 
Archbishop of New York: 

The Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, will watch with a loving and 
paternal eye the American Federation of Catholic Societies of the U. 8. 
holding their annual convention in New York. 

He sends earnest wishes that your friendly discussion shall accom- 
plish much for the welfare and honor of the Catholic name in your favored 
land, and hopes for the most consoling results from your concord, activity 
and wisdom. 

He grants most heartily the Apostolic Benediction to the Federation 


and to all who shall take part in the convention. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI 


SERMON BY BISHOP T. F. HICKEY 


The sermon, which followed Msg. Lavelle’s brief address of welcome 
was preached by Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, 


N. Y. He spoke in part as follows: “What are today the serious and 
threatening forces that are opposing the Church—the Kingdom of Christ? 
They are, first, the tendency to do away with positive belief. . . . Secondly, 
the attractions of worldly gain and possessions; the allurements of pleasure 
so often tinged or filled with sin and vice. . . . Thirdly, that fearful blow 
at the family life in the assumption of our courts to dissolve the marriage 
tie. .. . Today we meet in this magnificent temple to beg God’s blessing 
on a constructive movement in the Church—Federation. With a solemnity 
seldom equaled, representatives of Holy Mother Church, from the humble 
layman to the Cardinal Princes, we are assembled to do a part in the 
strengthening and extending of God’s Kingdom on earth.” The bishop then 
spoke of the scope and purpose of Federation and answered the questions: 
Is Federation necessary or useful? Is it doing its work? How can the 
organization be made more powerful and secure? 


THE MONSTER MASS MEETING AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


The first mass meeting of the Convention took place at the old Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. It was a monster affair. The press 
the next morning stated: “Fifteen thousand persons in Madison Square 
Garden and several thousand more outside the building greeted the four 
leaders of the Catholic Church in the United States, Cardinals Gibbons, 
Farley and O’Connell and Archbishop Bonzano, Sunday night at the open- 
ing meeting of the convention of the A. F. of C. S. Although each of the 
prominent Catholics that mounted the platform of the Madison Square 
Garden was received with applause, the appearance of the Cardinals of 
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New York, Baltimore and Boston, led a demonstration that lasted several 
minutes.” 

The mass meeting was opened by Mr. Frank W. Smith, President of 
the New York Federation, who introduced Hon. John Whalen, National 
President. Mr. Whalen in turn introduced Governor Whitman of New 
York and Acting Mayor Hon. Frank L. Dowling, who extended welcome on 
behalf of state and city. 


CARDINAL FARLEY SPEAKS 


Cardinal Farley was then introduced. His Eminence spoke in part as 
follows: “As I look out over this representative gathering, one idea comes 
chiefly to my mind, and I think it expresses better the purpose of the Fed- 
eration than any other, the idea of solidarity. The idea of solidarity is 
part and parcel of our holy religion. . . . What better concrete illustration 
of the idea of solidarity than the various societies here assembled, each one 
of which was organized for a special religious and social purpose, each one 
of which comes to this general gathering to have that religious and social 
purpose quickened, widened, and made common. . . . The world looks upon 
solidarity as meaning no more than natural sympathy, . . . but to us solid- 
arity is a supernatural and revealed law, not a mere natural sentiment of 
emotion.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS SPEAKS 


His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons was the next speaker. He said 
in part: “I am sure that there is not a single member of the Feceration 
here tonight in whose heart there is a fibre which does not pulsate with 
undivided love for our country and its sacred traditions. ... We have 
among us from time to time pessimists, prophets who are foretelling the 
downfall and the ruin of our country. These prophets of evil tell us that 
the country will go to the dogs, to use the language of the day, unless their 
favorite candidate is elected. I have been listening to these dire prognosti- 
cations for the last fifty years, but it always happens the morning after the 
election day that the American people arise from their beds to find that it 
was a false alarm, that the country is safe and that our government is 
transacting its business in the same old place as before. ...I have an 
abiding faith in our American institutions. . . . We should all endeavor to 
uphold the hands of those who are charged with the administration of 
public affairs, just as did the children of Israel hold up the hands of Moses 
when he prayed. One of the objects of Federation is to strengthen old 
friendships and to establish new ones.” 


THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE SPEAKS 


His Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, was intro- 
duced. He said: “As the representative of the Pope, I have accepted with 
great pleasure your invitation to attend your convention. This is a re- 
markable gathering. I could not help thinking of the contrasts here and in 
Europe. Here you are doing a constructive work; there they are doing 
&@ destructive work. No, Christianity has not failed—it is man who has 
failed. Man got to be too proud of his material progress. He cast aside 
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God and made himself satisfied with material progress. You of the Feder- 
ation are working for God and His Church and your country.” 


CARDINAL O’CONNELL’S ADDRESS 


The principal address of the evening was delivered by His Eminence 
William Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the A. F. of C. S. Cardinal O’Connell’s subject was “Our Country.” 
It was one of the most patriotic addresses ever heard in America and a 
few days later it was printed in full in the Congressional Record of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The address was published in all the leading Catholic and 
secular papers and commented upon most favorably. Cardinal O’Connell 
said in part: “A land, broad and fair, its shores washed by two mighty 
oceans; its giant mountains guarding priceless treasures; its trackless for- 
ests yielding the hoarded wealth of centuries; its mighty rivers bearing 
the fortunes of untold millions; its endless myriads of resources still but 
scarcely touched, and beneath their surface boundless realms of prosperity 
and abundance, that is our Country, that is what the children of the nation 
call God’s own country, America. It is because America is the home of 
freemen and because over all alike waves her sacred banner of liberty, 
that we love her with a love next only to that we owe to the Kingdom of 
God. It is because every man living on her sacred soil can say those three 
little words: ‘I am free.’ Take away freedom from a Nation and what is 
all the rest? Nothing, nothing, less than nothing.” 

The Cardinal then spoke of liberty and stated that eternal vigilance is 
needed to safeguard liberty. He said: “Even blood-drenched Europe is at 
last thoroughly convinced that the Voltaires and the Vivians, the Haeckels 
and the Nietzches, the Tolstois and the Huxleys, the Kants and all the rest 
of that monstrous brood are now reaping their terrible and abundant har- 
vest. If ever America needed the wholehearted love of her children it is 
today. And she can surely and reliably depend in every need and emer- 
gency upon the 18,000,000 of Catholics who are proud to be subjects of the 
Kingdom of God on earth and citizens of America. It is not we Catholics, 
but the leaders of all the non-Catholic bodies, who openly declare that 
Protestantism has lost its hold upon the masses, that every year hundreds 
of their churches are closed.” 

In speaking of the bigots His Eminence said: “We know very well the 
whole litany of accusations against us—that we give only a divided al- 
legiance; that we are scheming for governments. These are all lies so 
patent that they need no answer. But I am going to answer them once and 
forever here tonight. As a Cardinal I may be supposed to know what I 
am saying on this subject. And on my word as a gentleman of honor I am 
speaking the simple, absolute truth.” 

“I have known intimately, personally and officially three Sovereign 
Pontiffs——three Popes of the Catholic Church. I am a priest now thirty- 
two years. I am a bishop fifteen years and a Cardinal five years. I have 
had the closest relations with not only the Pope, but the whole Roman 
curia, I know very well every priest in my diocese and every bishop in this 
country. Yet never have I ever heard spoken, lisped or whispered or even 
hinted by any or all of these anything concerning America and American 
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institutions, but words of affection, of tender and kindliest solicitude for 
her welfare. If there is plotting I ought to know it. Yet absolutely and 
honestly of such things I have never heard even a whisper.” 

“This is my answer to all these insinuations. That I know the truth 
I think no one will deny. The Catholic civil allegiance divided? Why 
look across the sea to where all Europe is in arms. Every Catholic is 
fighting loyally, giving his very life for his own country. And the Pope— 
is there any one in this country who would dare accuse the Pope of inter- 
ference in civil affairs or of weakening the loyalty of citizens? Behold him 
weeping and praying for the peace of the Nations, offering solace and coun- 
sel to all alike.” 

“Our country! God keep you free from such enemies whose hate 
would rob your most faithful sons of that for which they love you— 
liberty, true liberty, blessed Holy Liberty—the freedom to worship God. 
Beyond our lives we love our faith and with these same lives we stand 
ready to defend the land which gave us liberty. These are the sentiments 
of every Catholic throughout the land, these are the sentiments of every 
member of the Catholic Federation of America.” 

A tremendous applause followed the patriotic address of Cardinal 
O’Connell, after which short addresses were made by Hon. Bourke Cochran 
on “The Duties of American Citizens,” and by Dr. James J. Walsh. The 
latter, in his address stated that the Catholic Federation was only another 
wave of the Catholic Guilds of the 13th and 14th centuries and he made his 
lesson a lasting one by painting delightfully a clear-cut picture of Guild life 
in Shakespeare’s town centuries before it produced its great poet. 

The musical program for the mass meeting was furnished by the Ger- 
man Catholic Choral Societies of New York and the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. The singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” and “Holy 
God” closed the mass meeting. 


MONDAY’S BUSINESS SESSIONS 

The business meetings of the convention were held in the Cathedral 
College Hall. Mr. Thomas Flynn of Chicago, vice-president, opened the 
meeting and introduced Cardinal O’Connell. 

Cardinal O’Connell recalled in his brief address the great mass meeting 
of Sunday night, saying: “I was proud as I looked around and saw that 
vast assemblage last night, and saw that most learned and wonderful man, 
Cardinal Farley, and the dear beloved Cardinal Gibbons and the living rep- 
resentative of the Holy Father, Archbishop Bonzano, and that vast audience 
of, they say, twenty thousand. And this morning we have Bishop McFaul 
here with us—so modestly and his presence scarcely noticeable. He is the 
Father of the Federation in whose heart that wonderful germ was placed 
by the grace of Almighty God—it was nothing else. Now, we are ready to 
work. We will have a whole army of friends, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual with us who will stand up as Leo XIII himself said, ‘like a great 
wall in defense of truth; as a bulwark of the Church of God.’” 

Bishop James McFaul responded touchingly to the eloquent words of 
Cardinal O’Connell, after which the meeting proceeded. 

The Committee on Credentials, appointed by the chairman, was com- 
posed of F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Illinois; Austin Finnegan, New 
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York City; Francis J. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. G. Daly, Boston, Mass.; 
R. W. Egan, Pennsylvania. The Credential Committee reported ten hun- 
dred and eighty-six delegates in attendance. England, Canada, Porto Rico, 
South America, Portugal, and British West Indies were represented by 
Fraternal Delegates. 

Mr. John Whalen, National President, gave an account of his year’s 
stewardship, and he was followed by an address by Rev. John J. Burke, 
C.8.P., on the “Catholic Theatre Movement.” 

National Secretary Anthony Matre then gave an extensive report on 
Federation activities since the last convention. The report disclosed that 
Federation was introduced in nearly every state of the Union and that 
thirty-four national organizations and twenty institutions were enrolled as 
members. 

The report gave detailed facts on conditions of the Church in Mexico. 
It disclosed that the first part of Federation’s request ‘that all Priests and 
Sisters marooned in Vera Cruz should be brought to the U. S.’ was com- 
plied with at government expense. The second part of Federation’s request 
‘that the U. S. government withhold its recognition of any government 
in Mexico that does not grant religious freedom’ met with a different fate. 
When it was rumored that Carranza’s government was to be recognized 
Federation, under date of October 4, 1915, sent to President Wilson the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“The American Federation of Catholic Societies representing three mil- 
lion citizens urgently request again that no leader or faction be recognized 
in Mexico by this government unless absolute assurance is guaranteed of 
religious liberty and a complete cessation of further prosecution of Cath- 
olics and spoliation of Church property and Institutions.” 

Similar telegrams of protest were sent to Washington by all national 
organizations and state and county Federations affiliated with the A. F. of 
C. S. Hundreds of telegrams and marked editorials of Catholic papers 
were sent to the White House and State Department. These protests 
were further seconded by telegrams from most of the Bishops of the coun- 
try, to whom the Federation has appealed. But despite all these dignified 
protests the arch-persecutor of the Church in Mexico, Carranza, received 
recognition, “and,” says the report of the National Secretary, “the voice 
of the eighteen million Catholics was like one crying in the wilderness.” 

Under date of October 20, 1915, the National Secretary wrote to Hon. 
Robert Lansing of the State Department as follows: Honorable Sir: “The 
A. F. of C. S. would be pleased to receive from you a copy of the agree- 
ment entered into between the administration and General Carranza which 
caused his recognition. We are particularly interested in that part of the 
agreement affecting the religious freedom to be granted the Church in 
Mexico.” 

On October 23, 1915, a response was received stating in substance, that 
prior to the recognition of the de facto government, of which General 
Carranza is the chief executive, the Pan American conferees who had this 
matter under consideration, gave careful consideration to the statements 
furnished by those representing the contending factions in Mexico, in order 
to arrive at a clearer understanding of the conditions existing in that 
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country and of the relative capabilities of the contending factions to re- 
establish law and order. The letter further stated that Mr. Aliseo Arre- 
dondo, the Washington representative of Carranza, gave assurance “that 
the constitutional government of Mexico will respect everybody’s life, prop- 
erty and religious beliefs.” 

Mr. J. Tumulty, Secretary to the President of the U. S., also rose in 
defense of the administration’s Mexican policy. Rev. H. Tierney, 8S. J., 
Chairman of Federation’s Special Mexican Committee, in answering Mr. 
Tumulty’s letter said: “This promise of Carranza becomes a tactical mis- 
take ir view of the fact that the spoliation of convents and churches and 
the persecution of priests and sisters have been merrily going on. Net 
since the French Revolution has the world witnessed such an orgy of 
murder, lust and general defiance of rights, human and divine.” 

The Secretary’s report on Motion Pictures disclosed that an effort is 
being made to have Federal Censorship of Motion pictures introduced and 
that several Protestant church organizations and national picture corpo- 
rations are in favor of such a measure. 

Protests were filed against certain burlesque shows and objectionable 
magazines. 

In the case of Tom Watson, editor of Watson’s Magazine, which pub- 
lished obscene matter that caused the arrest of the editor, the report stated 
that Watson was arrested and accused Federation for his arrest. His case 
was first set for March 17, 1914. On the eve of the trial Judge Speer dis- 
qualified. Later the case came up before Judge Foster, who quashed the 
indictment on the ground that only excerpts of the article claimed to be 
offensive and obscene had been introduced. When the case came up again 
in November the jury failed to agree and the case ended in a mistrial. 

On request of Federation McClure’s Magazine discontinued the adver- 
tisement of an objectionable book. The H. W. Gossard Co. of Chicago dis- 
continued an objectionable advertisement of their wares. Good Friday 
observance was encouraged by several County Federations. Birth control 
lectures were denied public halls on complaint of Federation. Laymen’s 
retreats were encouraged. The Boston Federation organized a lecture bu- 
reau composed of seventy-five capable lecturers on Catholic subjects. 

Mr. Edward Feeney, K.S.G., Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Morals, gave an interesting report. Then followed the reports of various 
State and County Federations. 


SOCIAL SERVICE MASS MEETING 


The Social Service Department of Federation held a mass meeting at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, August 21, 1916. Rt. Rev. P. J. Mul- 
doon, D. D., Bishop of Rockford, Chairman of Federation Social Service De- 
partment, presided and Rev. P. E. Dietz, Social Service Secretary, ected as 
secretary. 

The “Minimum Wage” was the general subject of an elaborate Social 
Service symposium. The conference was one of the outstanding features 
of the convention. Three thousand five hundred people attended. The 
Speakers were Bishop Muldoon; Prof. James E. Hagerty, Ph.D., of the 
Ohio State University; Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University, 
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and Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara of the Oregon State Commission on the Mini- 
mum Wage. 

Bishop Muldoon spoke briefly on the spread and interest in active 
Social Service among Catholic people, urging the Federation delegates to 
do their part in the spread of the proper spirit of co-operation and willing- 
ness to help others. 

Prof. Hagerty gave some interesting statistics on the wages paid in 
this country, bringing out the fact that two-thirds of the workers, male 
and female, in this country are paid less than what is termed a “living 
wage,” the male workers earning less than fifteen dollars a week, and the 
female workers less than eight dollars a week. “Is not some remedy needed 
for this condition?” said the speaker. 

Rev. Dr. Ryan in his address scored the Catholics of the U. S. for their 
sloth in reference to active Social Work. He pointed out that the minimum 
wage law has been put into effect in eleven states, yet Catholics have had 
little part in making it a fact anywhere. He also referred to the passage 
by the Senate of the Child Labor Law, an accomplishment which he at- 
tributed to the zealous work of the National Child Labor Committee. On 
this committee, nationwide in scope, there are only two Catholics, Cardinal 
Gibbons and Charles J. Bonaparte. He said that it was high time that we 
give support to real movements that accomplish something. 

Rev. Dr. E. O’Hara of Oregon reviewed the successful operation of 
the Minimum Wage legislation in his State, where he was mainly respon- 
sible for its enactment. He discussed the matter from the standpoint of 
the employer and of the employees. He demolished the arguments against 
it and built up a strong case in favor of the practice of forcing employers 
to pay to all employees not less than a certain stated amount of money, 
said amount being whatever is determined as necessary for the main- 
temance of a decent standard of living. 

Rev. Peter E. Dietz, Secretary of the Social Service Commission, made 
a@ report disclosing that his department has issued during the past 7,917 
news letters for the Catholic and other publications including the Labor 
Press; that his department had published a large stock of pamphlets on 
Social Service matter for general circulation, and that 1,229 letters have 
gone out to important centres bearing on Social Service work and several 
thousand of other communications. The report reviewed the Catholic 
Fraternal Congress Conference organized at the Baltimore Convention and 
its subsequent session at the Toledo, Ohio, convention and Federation’s 
participation in the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


TUESDAY'S SESSIONS 


Tuesday's session was opened with prayer by Bishop McFaul. The 
first business in order was the continuation of the reports of the various 
State, County and National organizations affiliated with Federation. These 
were interspersed by other addresses. Rt. Rev. Joseph Conroy, Bishop of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., spoke on the “Duties of Catholics as Citizens” and Mr. 
Nicholas Gonner, K. 8. G., of Dubuque, spoke on the “Work of the Central 
Verein.” 
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Mr. Michael J. Slattery, President of the Catholic Young Men's Na- 
tional Union, gave a resumé of the activities of his society. (Mr. Slattery 
later became the Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference.) Among other things he said: “We see in Federation the 
real means to successfully husband all the forces of the Catholic laity. 
When properly welded together, the individual links will be greatly 
strengthened and the chain itself so strongly forged that no power in 
this country will be forceful enough to break it.” 


FATHER NOLL SPEAKS 


Rev. John F. Noll, Editor of “Our Sunday Visitor” (now Bishop Noll of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.), addressed the delegates. He said in part: “The Na- 
tional Secretary, Mr. Anthony Matre, in his report quotes Cardinal Gib- 
bons as having said ‘that if the members of the hierarchy and the clergy 
and the laity are united there is no such thing as fail.’ The main consider- 
ation is to devise ways and means to make the members of the Catholic 
hierarchy end clergy and laity one. I would like to see a congress or a 
conclave of the Catholic bishops of this country lasting for one week and 
let them get acquainted with the needs of the country which are of a na- 
tional scope. I am sure many bishops would like to tell the rest some of 
the special things they know. Another means by which Federation work 
might be brought to the attention of the hierarchy is through diocesan 
retreats for the clergy.” Father Noll then gave an illuminating account 
of bigotry rampant in this country. He said that bigotry is different in 
the North from what it is in the South. In the South it is not only more 
rabid, but it is ignorant. In Georgia Thomas Watson is the sage. Say 
what you will about his waning influence, it is not true. Today, Tom Wat- 
son has a voice which three-fourths of the people in Georgia listen to and 
he can influence them any way he wants to. There are sincere and in- 
sincere bigots. Those from the South are for the most part sincere. Those 
who are leaders of bigotry in the North are mostly insincere. “Our Sun- 
day Visitor” has done an immeasurable amount of good, among sincere 
bigots. We have converted lots of them and many of them who were 
ardent Socialists and “Menace” propagandists are now boosters for us. 
The paper that goes into the home fifty-two times a year, and that carries 
a@ message, will be listened to because of its Kindliness, because, as its sub- 
title suggests, it tends to “harmonize” and people of different faiths and 
races give it a respectful hearing. Anti-Catholic papers are losing their 
big circulation, but that does not mean that bigotry has subsided. There 
are more anti-Catholic organizations today working harder than there were 
ever in the history of this country.” 

Other addresses were made by Mr. John S. Summer, Secretury of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Vice; Mr. Francis E. Slattery of 
Boston; Rt. Rev. Father Clune, Vicar General of the Diocese of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mr. John N. Scelsa, President of the Italian Club of New York; 
Prof. Kieran of Hunter College; Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 8.J., on the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Catholic Young Man; Rev. B. Rosinski of Toled«, Ohio. 
Col. P. H. Callahan of Louisville, Ky., Mr. Joseph T. Bergman of Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. John Paul Chew, President of Catholic Press Association. 
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At the afternoon session Archbishop S. G. Messmer announced that 
there would be a special meeting at Cathedral Hall in the evening for 
ladies interested in the formation of a National Ladies’ Association or 
League. 

Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
read the resolutions, which were discussed and finally adopted. The resolu- 
tions covered the following matters: “Preamble and Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of Catholic Societies”; “Our Holy 
Father”; “The Principle of Catholic Education”; “Immoral Literature, Pic- 
tures, Films, etc.”; “Social Service”; “Negroes”; “The Catholic Press”; 
“Newspapers to Soldiers”; “The Theatre and Drama”; “Catholic Theatre 
Movement”; “White List of Plays”; “Sanctification of Sunday”; “Divorce”; 
“Industrial Relations”; “Larger Social Aspect”; “Night Classes”; “Freedom 
of Education”; “Deaf and Blind”; “World Peace’; “Catholic Indians”; 
“Extension of Federation”; “Mexico.” 

In its resolution on Mexico the Federation stated among other things: 
“What the Catholics in the United States ask in connection with Mexico 
is that whatever form of government be established in Mexico with the aid 
and the friendship of our own country, it shall grant and guarantee such 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship as exist in our United States 
and are denied in Mexico by unjust laws.” 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


The Committee on Constitution, with Mr. Joseph H. Fargis of New 
York, chairman, and the Committee on Organization, with Rev. Joseph 
B. Brock of Erie, Pa., chairman, made their reports recommending to oper- 
ate Federation on diocesan lines instead of state and county lines in the 
future—the diocese should be the unit. This flaw had been advocated at 
the Toledo Convention and after much debate was adopted. The new plan 
was not to disturb the national organization and institutions affiliated with 
Federation. The recommendation also carried with it a change of name 
from American Federation of Catholic Societies” to “The Catholic Fed- 
eration of the United States.” The report of the Auditing Committee re- 
ported a cash balance of $2,190.67. 

The following officers were elected: 

Advisory Board, Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal O’Connell, Cardinal Far- 
ley, Archbishop Messmer, Archbishop Blenk, Archbishop Glennon, Bishop 
McFaul, Bishop Canevin, Bishop Keiley, Bishop Schrembs, Bishop Muldoon, 
Bishop Carroll of Helena, Mont., Bishop Donahue, Bishop O’Donaghue, 
Bishop D. J. O’Connell. 

Chairmen of National Committees: Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon of Rock- 
ford, Ill., “Social Service”; Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs of Toledo, O., “Reso- 
lutions”; Hon. Julius A. Coller of Shakopee, Minn., “Law”; Dr. Felix Gan- 
din of New Orleans, La., “Finance”; Edward Feeney, K.S.G., “Public 
Morals”; Chas. F. Daly of Boston, Mass., “Press”; Rev. John F. Noll of 
Huntington, Ind., “Ways and Means.” 

National Officers: President, Hon. John Whalen, LL. D., of New York; 
Vice Presidents, Thomas F. Flynn of Chicago, Ill; J. A. Coller of Shako- 
pee, Minn.; Joseph Frey, K.S.G., of New York; J. J. Hynes of Buffalo, 
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N. Y.; Joseph McLaughlin of Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Peter Ganz of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Secretary, Anthony Matre, K.S.G., of Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Casper H. Schulte of Detroit, Mich.; Marshall, Anthony Kuhn of Victoria, 
Kans. 

Bishop McFaul installed the officers, after which adjournment fol- 
lowed to convene in 1917 at Kansas City, Mo., on the invitation of Hon. 
Geo. Reinhardt of Kansas City, Mo. 
















ANTHONY MATRE, K. S. G. 
National Secretary. 





Chicago, Ill. 






SIXTEENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 





The sixteenth national convention of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies took place in Kansas City, Missouri, August 26-29, 1917, with 
Bishop Lillis of Kansas City, Missouri, as sponsor. The convention opened 
with pontifical high Mass, celebrated by His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, at the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception. The following prelates were in the sanctuary: Archbishops 
Glennon, Harty, Messmer, Moeller, Hanna, and Bishops Lillis, Burke, Meer- 
schaert, Allen, Cunningham, Muldoon, Van de Ven, Morris, Shaw, Busch, 
Ward, Schrembs, Gunn, Lynch, Hennessey, Althoff, Curley, and Glass. 

Prominent members of the Jesuit, Franciscan, Passionist, Dominican, 
Benedictine, Capuchin, and Paulist Orders, Monsignori and scores of 
diocesan priests were also present. 

Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, Cal., preached a most eloquent 
sermon. He said in part: “. .. I have spoken in behalf of human liberty, 
in behalf of democracy. I have spoken in behalf of enduring peace, and 
I hold that only in the Catholic Church can man find the teachings which 
will lay deep the foundations of the rule of the people; only in the Cath- 
olic Church will men find this discipline and the virtue which can make a 
democracy lasting. I hold, too, that only in the great moral sanctions of 
the Church is there hope of abiding peace; only in the ways of the Church 
can be verified the conditions that are necessary to establish and to main- 
tain permanent tranquillity in our troubled world. 

“We meet here in Kansas City the representatives of men banded to- 
gether for the furtherance of the cause of Jesus Christ. We meet here 
under the leadership of the men whom the Holy Ghost has set apart to 
rule the Church of God. We meet at a time when the future of world 
Civilization is in the balance and when we as Catholics have a great task 
to perform, when we as Catholics have the mightiest task given us adown 
the ages. 

“. .. The age in which we live is an age of vastest organization, and 
never before did men feel that in closest union there is greatest strength. 
Under your new diocesan plan of Federation you will gather your mil- 
lions into serried array until they present to the world the imposing spec- 
tacle of a Catholicity united as it was never united before. .. . You will 
make every man your brother in Jesus Christ and in the mighty union of 
the children of earth, ‘neath the banner of the Man-God, you will bring in 
the reign of love, you will begin the reign of peace.” 
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A great mass meeting was held in the Kansas City Convention Hall 
on Sunday evening, August 26, 1917. Mr. George Reinhardt, President of 
the Kansas City Federation, welcomed the delegates and introduced Bishop 
Lillis, who said: “We have come together for the one purpose to further 
Catholic energies and Catholic activities that our country and our religion 
might profit thereby. .. .” 

Bishop Lillis then introduced Hon. Albert I. Beach, who extended the 
welcome of the city government, saying: “Humanity at large owes a 
very deep debt of gratitude to His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, and to the 
Catholic Church, by reason of the recent effort of His Holiness to establish 
a world-wide peace.” 

Bishop Lillis next introduced His Grace Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis, stating that His Grace would preside over the meeting. Archbishop 
Glennon said in part: “I feel very much honored in being asked to preside 
over such a distinguished meeting which of all other meetings of the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies must necessarily have a far-reaching influence 
over the entire population of this country. . . . There is and there will be 
no poiitical unity among the Catholic people. In this regard the most inde- 
pendent citizens of this land of independence are the Catholics of the 
United States, free from political control which has never been exercised, 
nor sought by their superiors, and recognizing as the basic principle of 
their Catholic lives that in politics they are free... . But, my friends, 
there are other subjects that are not political, such as the home and its 
happiness; the marriage bond and its stability; the children and their train- 
ing; the conscience and its freedom; laws and their justice; these great 
questions which are called moral or social questions, which affect the 
daily life, the intimate domestic life of our people, are subjects which form 
the platform of the Federation of Catholic Societies. These subjects de- 
mand not alone the attention and interest of the Catholic people, but of 
all right-minded citizens as well. We have a right to unite in the interest 
of the common weal. We have a right to unite to protect home and family, 
justice and truth. We have a right to guard these homes and be united 
under guardianship that they may be worthy of God’s attention. The 
forces of evil have their pacts and federations—surely the forces that make 
for righteousness have a right to come together to discuss how righteous- 
ness may be promoted and how the people may be protected. . . . This is 
the immediate purpose of the Federation, and in the achievements thereof 
we wish it the largest measure of prosperity.” 

Archbishop Glennon then introduced His Excellency, John Bonzano, 
Apostolic Delegate (later Cardinal Bonzano and Legate to the Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress), who spoke in part as follows: “History teaches us 
that the greatest empires of the world have fallen, not through the efforts 
of external enemies, but rather from internal enemies. The ancient 
Romans, after having withstood loyally the attacks of the enemies, fell 
under the corruption which undermined society to the very basis in their 
land at the time. ... Dear delegates, you are called upon to consider 
and to find means to combat the social evils, the moral evils—the evils 
which arise from the frequent unrest between capital and labor, the evil of 
divorce, of race suicide, immoral theatres, irreligious literature, etc. I 
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know of the success achieved by this Federation in the past years, but I 
am hopeful that this Federation will do even greater things than in the 

” 

The next speaker at the mass meeting was Bishop Schrembs of Cleve- 
land, chairman of Lay Activities of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The bishop’s subject was, “Federation.” He traced the history of 
Federation back to its inception in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1901, and paid a 
loving tribute to the founders of the movement, Bishop J. A. McFaul of 
Trenton, N. J., and Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee. He said in part: 
“Federation works for the diffusion of Christian principles in the all- 
important field of education of the youth; it reaches out into the field of 
human suffering in every form, blessing it with the healing principles of 
Christian charity. Federation faces the great social and economic questions 
of the time; it addresses itself to the great agencies that make for the 
formation of public opinion, public conscience, public morality, the press 
and the stage. .. . Year after year Federation has voiced in clarion tones 
the attitude of the Church towards divorce, public immorality, economic 
injustice, vindicated the rights of Catholics against unlawful interference, 
and the Catholic Indian, the Catholic Negro, the denizen of the far-off 
Philippines, the inhabitant of crucified Mexico, all lend their voices to the 
gladsome song of jubilation which celebrates the glory of Federation. .. .” 


The next speaker was Hon. Judge M. Wade, who spoke eloquently on 
the subject, “The Church and the Republic.” He was followed by a brief 
address by Hon. John Whalen of New York, President of Federation. 

The business sessions of the Convention were opened Monday, August 
27, by President John Whalen. Archbishop Messmer was called upon for 
a few remarks. His Grace spoke feelingly of Bishop James A. McFaul, 
who had died shortly after the New York convention. His Grace said: 
“I think it is due to the memory of our beloved Bishop McFaul that I 
should state that he, not I, was the father of Federation. It was Bishop 
McFaul alone among the bishops of the country who started Federation. 
It was only after he had started the movement that I became associated 
with him. I always greatly esteemed and respected Bishop McFaul as a 
most solid and thorough-going character.” 

The Archbishop then stated that the keynote of the present convention 
should be the beautiful expression of St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuits: “To think as the Church thinks; to feel as the Church feels, 
and to speak as the Church speaks.” 

Archbishop Messmer then stated: “You all know that we have been 
trying to get a formal recognition of Federation on the part of the Arch- 
bishops of the United States. This was achieved last April, when the Arch- 
bishops, in meeting assembled in Washington, D. C., gave their formal 
approval of the American Federation of Catholic Societies as a genuine, 
true and loyal Catholic lay organization of the U. S. and appointed a com- 
mission to have general supervision over the work of the Federation. This 
commission is merely a supervisory board of the Archbishops for the safe 
guidance of Federation so that Federation would never do anything and 
never say anything that would not be in perfect accord with the teachings 
of our Holy Church.” 
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The first business was the naming of the committee on Credentials, 
with Mr. J. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., of Quincy, Ill., as chairman. About four 
hundred accredited delegates from nearly all states in the Union were in 
attendance. Porto Rico and the Canal Zone were also represented. Presi- 
dent John Whalen gave his annual report, which was followed by the re- 
port of National Secretary Anthony Matre, disclosing the activities in 
which the Federation was engaged during the year. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The report of the National Secretary disclosed that in the future all 
county Federations will be merged with the diocesan Federations as per 
plans approved at the last convention and approved by the hierarchy. 

The report gave an account of Federation’s activities in the Mexican 
question and its influence in saving the lives of two Mexican bishops who 
had been reported to be in grave danger by Rev. Richard Tierney, 8. J., 
chairman of Federation’s Mexican Commission. Bishop McFaul took up 
the matter with the State Department at Washington and received the 
following announcement of assurance: “Department representatives of 
Mexico City and Queretaro were telegraphically instructed to use every 
possible good office in the interest of churchmen mentioned in your tele- 
gram.” 

(Signed) ROBERT LANSING, Secretary. 

A letter from Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary to His Holiness, Pope Bene- 
dict XV, was read as follows: “The spirit of Catholic zeal and paternal 
charity, which animated Federation deliberations upon Mexico, has given 
to His Holiness very great joy.” 

Federation’s crusade on immorality, displaying of indecent posters, 
indecent plays, dances, burlesque, etc., was received in the report. “Too 
much credit,” says the report of the Society for the Suppression of Vice of 
New York (43rd Annual Report), “cannot be accorded for sincere aid in 
accomplishing many beneficial results, to the Federation of Catholic So- 
cities. For this support we are extremely thankful.” 

A complaint was registered with the American Red Cross for the pub- 
lication in its magazine of a poem by Rudyard Kipling which was offensive 
to Catholics and the Pope. The Red Cross Magazine published an apology. 
When a report made the rounds of the press that Catholic Sisters were not 
eligible to membership in the Red Cross, and that their services were not 
required because of the wearing of their religious garb, Federation dis- 
patched a communication to the National Red Cross headquarters and was 
informed that “while all lay nurses selected must wear the uniform pre- 
scribed by the Red Cross, this does not apply to the Sisterhoods, who 
should be assigned to duty without any restriction with regard to uniform.” 

The National Secretary’s report reviewed Federation's activities with 
regard to a proposed Catholic Y. M. C. A.; securing a full quota of Catholic 
Army Chaplins; ban on seditious papers and magazines, including Wat- 
son’s Magazine, which was notorious for slandering Catholic priests and 
sisterhoods; motion picture censorship, and Good Friday observance. 

Deaths of noted Federation leaders were the following: Dr. Peter 
Ganz of Louisville, National Vice President, died Dec. 23, 1916; Mr. Chas. 
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E. Royer of Erie, Pa., designer of Federation’s emblem, died March 28, 
1917; Most Rev. J. H. Blenk, D.D., of New Orleans, La., member of the 
Advisory Board, died April 20, 1917; Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D.D., 
“Father of the American Federation of Catholic Societies,” died June 16, 
1917; Mr. Thomas B. Minahan of Seattle, Wash., first National President of 
the Federation, died August 10, 1917. 

The Secretary’s report concluded with a letter received from Cardinal 
Gasparri acknowledging the reception of Federation's resolutions adopted 
at the New York convention, which were sent to the Holy Father. Cardinal 
Gasparri’s letter closed with the following words: “In token of the Holy 
Father’s special affection for all the officers and members of your very well 
deserving Federation, His Holiness imparts to you all His Paternal and 
Apostolic Blessing.” 

Rt. Rev. M. J. Splaine, D.D., of Boston, presented to the convention 
an important message from Cardinal O’Connell, member of the Advisory 
Board. Monsignor Splaine spoke of the constant interest and careful per- 
sonal attention that his Eminence has given to the work of Catholic Fed- 
eration. In the archdiocese of Boston the work of Catholic Federation is 
of a high educational character. ... “The sole single purpose of Feder- 
ation is to express in a clear and unmistakable voice, speaking in the name 
of all Catholic societies, the truth of our position. It is an educational 
movement to explain the Church’s teachings on all great problems and to 
enunciate the Church’s ideals in matters that concern the common good.” 

Mr. Whalen then presented a message from Cardinal Farley of New 
York, in which His Eminence said: “The Federation has fulfilled in a 
great measure its purpose to unite the great Catholic body of the United 
States and to harmonize and direct the activities of the various organ- 
izations of which it is composed. I believe the Federation is destined to 
develop and expand until its most desirable aim of perfect consolidation is 
realized.” 

Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., National Director of the Holy Name 
Society of the U. S., addressed the delegates on the work of the Holy Name 
Society and promised full co-operation with the Federation movement. 


The next speaker was Rev. Father Powers, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Trenton, N. J., and secretary of Bishop McFaul. Father Powers pre- 
sented a “Resolution on the Death of Bishop McFaul” to the convention, 
calling him “The Father of the Catholic Federation,” which was adopted 
with a rising vote. 

Monsignor Splaine made a report on the newly organized National 
Catholic War Council which had been formed in Washington, D. C., 
August 11, 1917, on the invitation of the three American Cardinals, for the 
purpose of one specific work, war work, “and when the cause that called 
that Commission into existence is over, the Commission will automatically 
cease.” Monsignor Splaine pointed out the great necessity of such a 
special commission during this time of war, which would act as a big 
clearing house, directly under the hierarchy, for all kinds of war and wel- 
fare work. Monsignor Splaine said: “When the National Catholic War 
Council met in Washington a few days ago it appointed three of us to 
make a report to the Federation convention and ask for co-operation. In 
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fact, at the meeting in Washington nearly every one there was also a 
member of the Federation and there is no antagonism to Federation, no 
usurping of the rights of Federation. ... We made our report to the 
Executive Board of Federation yesterday and a special resolution was 
adopted which will be presented to the convention for ratification.” The 
resolution presented was as follows: “Resolved that we cordially endorse 
and pledge our assistance in carrying out the program of the National 
Catholic War Council and direct the President of Federation to appoint a 
special committee from the Federation to co-operate with the National 
Catholic War Council and the Knights of Columbus.” 

In this connection President John Whalen read a letter addressed to 
him by Rev. John J. Burke, C. 8. P., outlining some of the work which the 
N. C. W. C. proposed to do for the spiritual welfare of our Catholic young 
men who are enlisting in our country’s service. Father Burke’s letter 
concluded as follows: “I congratulate the convention on the good work of 
Catholic Federation and I know it will approve in convention at Kansas 
City what its delegates approved at Washington, D. C. In the hour of 
Catholic need they will be the leaders of Catholic unity.” Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) JOHN J. BURKE, C. 8. P. 


The following committee was appointed by Federation to serve on the 
National Catholic War Council: Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Peter Muldoon, D. D., of Rockford, IL; Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor M. J. Lavelle of New York; Rt. Rev. M. J. Splaine of Boston, Mass.; 


Charles I. Denechaud, K. 8. G., of New Orleans, La.; and Thomas P. Flynn 
of Chicago, Ill. 

During the Monday afternoon session Mr. John Paul Chew, Editor of 
the Catholic Church Progress of St. Louis, Mo., read the Report of the 
National Committee on Public Morals. Rev. Philip Gordon, Indian priest, 
and Chief Shooting Hawk of the Sioux tribe addressed the convention on 
Catholic Indian Affairs. Report was also made on the Committee on 
Social Service by Rev. Peter Dietz. The latter outlined an elaborate plan 
of future Social Service activities. 

Prior to the opening of Tuesday's proceedings, a Pontifical Requiem 
was celebrated by Bishop Lillis for the souls of Bishop McFaul and Arch- 
bishop Blenk and all the deceased members of the Federation. 

Bishop Joseph Busch of St. Cloud, Minn., opened the business session 
with prayer. Anthony Matre, National Secretary, read a number of téle- 
grams and messages of greetings to the convention. One telegram came 
from Rev. John J. Wynne, 8. J., of New York which read as follows: “Six 
thousand pilgrims on the site of martyrdom of Father Isaac Jogues [now 
St. Isaac Jogues, canonized in Rome, June 29, 1930] wish God-speed to 
Federation and hope that its deliberations may promote peace as recom- 
mended by Pope Benedict XV.” 

The Committee of Organization made its report and presented the new 
“Diocesan Plan” which was approved at the New York convention. This 
committee was composed of Bishop J. McFaul, Trenton, N. J.; Edward 
Feeney, K. 8S. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. 
Joseph B. Brock, Erie, Pa.; Anthony Matre, K.S.G., Chicago, Ill. The 
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National Secretary reported that forty-eight dioceses had approved the 
plan by letter, and forty-four dioceses had not yet reported, and a few 
others were not yet ready for Federation. Before the final adoption of 
the “Diocesan Plan,” explanatory statements in its behalf were made by 
Bishop Schrembs, Mr. John Whalen, Mr. D. Duffy and Anthony Matre. 
The plan was then unanimously adopted. Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., of 
Quincy, Ill., then made his report as Supervisor of the Federation’s Bul- 
letin. 

At the afternoon session Bishop Schrembs, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, presented the resolutions of the convention. These covered 
the following matters: “Holy Father,” “Catholic Loyalty,” “World Peace,” 
“Soldiers’ Welfare and National Catholic War Council,” “Holy Name So- 
ciety in the Army and Navy,” “Rights of Children in Divorce Cases,” 
“Mexican Question,” “Food Administration,” “Indecent Pictorial Ilustra- 
tions,” “Social Science Service,” “Divorce,” “Education,” “Holy Name So- 
ciety and Federation,” “Catholic Truth Guild,” “Catholic Young Men’s Na- 
tional Union,” “Theatre and Drama,” “Industrial Relations,” “Night 
Schools,” “Sanctification of Sunday,” “Larger Social Assets,” “Deaf and 
Blind,” “Catholic Indians,” “Catholic Press,” “Justice to Negroes,” “Sacred- 
ness of Marriage.” After some debate the above named resolutions were 
adopted. 

The second mass meeting of the convention took place at Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo., Tuesday evening. It was held under the auspices 
of the Social Service Commission of the National Federation. Bishop 
Muldoon, chairman of the Federation’s Social Service Commission, presided. 
The general subject was the Conservation of the Family. After an intro- 
ductory address by Bishop Muldoon, the first speaker was Rev. John Web- 
ster Melody, D.D., of Chicago, who spoke on “The Immorality of the 
Propagandism for the Artificial Restriction of Human Birth.” The second 
speaker was Hon. Quin O’Brien of Chicago, Ill., whose subject was “Di- 
vorce.” The speaker said in part: “The Catholic Church has only one 
solution and remedy for the divorce evil, and that is God’s remedy and 
Christ’s solution, namely, abolish all divorce. It is a compromise with the 
devil and a league with hell. As long as you have divorce laws on the 
statute books, you legalize it and give an apparent sanction and make 
adultery permissible and respectable. As long as you have divorce laws 
you will have increasing prostitution, polygamy, infanticide and wrecked 
homes. As long as you have divorce laws, thousands of people who might 
otherwise be happy will multiply and magnify little domestic differences 
as pretexts to slip their yokes and shirk their vows, while they pull up a 
court decree as a blanket to cover their nakedness. As long as you have 
divorce laws you will encourage reckless marriages, legislate against 
women and children, sanction rebellion against God.” 

The third address was delivered by Rev. Michael I. Stritch, 8S. J., of 
St. Louis, Mo. His subject was “The Economic Menace to the Family and 
Other Evils.” In his address Father Stritch lucidly answered the following 
questions: “Do morality and religion oblige you to have as many children 
as the physical capacity of yourself and wife enable you to have?” “Are 
the poor, the conscientious and the unfashionable right in never putting 
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any barrier to the number of their children?” “Why do the so-called bet- 
ter classes set up limits to the size of the family to suit their own tastes 
or their economic conditions?” 

Rev. Peter E. Dietz, Secretary of the Social Service Commission of 
the Federation, presented his report, which disclosed a wide-ranged Social 
Service activity inaugurated by Federation, and outlined a pretentious plan 
for future activities, advocating the “Social Survey” as the necessary 
diagnosis of Federation Social Service problems. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


Mr. Thos. F. Flynn, Vice President, presided. Archbishop Messmer 
spoke briefly on the Holy Father’s Peace Plan. Mr. Joseph Frey, K.S.G., 
of New York, president of the German Central Verein, extended the greet- 
ings of the latter society, which had just completed its convention in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Ways and Means Committee presented its report; also the Com- 
mittee on Thanks. 

Rev. Edward Garesché, S. J., spoke at length on Catholic Young Men’s 
Organizations and on the Sodality of the B. V. M. He was followed by 
Bishop J. Schrembs. Mr. Benedict Elder of Louisville, Ky. (recently 
elected President of the Catholic Press Association) spoke on the Purity 
Congress which was to meet in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Charles Daly of Bos- 
ton, Mass., submitted the report of the Press Committee. 


The Auditing Committee presented the following report: 


Balance Aug. 1, 1916 $2,190.67 
Receipts, General Fund 3,687.67 
Receipts, Bulletin Fund 1,381.65 


. $7,259.99 


Total disbursements for General, Bulletin, and 
Social Service Departments 





Balance, July 31, 1917 


The following National Officers were elected: President, Thomas P. 
Flynn, Chicago, Ill.; Vice Presidents, J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; I. J. Col- 
ler, Shakopee, Minn.; Joseph Frey, K.S.G., New York; George Reinhardt, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph McLaughlin, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. J. Cooney, 
Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Anthony Matre, K. S. G., Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, 
C. H. Schulte, Detroit, Mich.; Marshal, Frank Reising, Kansas; Color 
Bearer, Chief Shooting Hawk, Yankton, South Dakota. 

Executive Board: Archbishop Messmer; Bishop Lillis; Thomas J. 
Cannon, Chicago, Chairman; Nicholas Gonner, K.S.G., Dubuque, Ia.; Ed- 
ward Feeney, K.S.G., Brooklyn, New York; Daniel Duffy, Pottsville, Pa.; 
C. W. Wallace, Columbus, O.; H. V. Cunningham, K.8.G., Boston, Mass.; 
Charles I. Denechaud, K. S. G., New Orleans, La.; F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr. 
Quincy, Ill.; F. W. Mansfield, Boston, Mass.; R. B. Ennis, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John Paul Chew, St. Louis, Mo.; John Whalen, New York. 

The Advisory Board of eighteen members, including the three Amer- 
ican Cardinals, four Archbishops and eleven Bishops was named. 
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Archbishop Messmer installed the officers, after which the convention 
adjourned sine die subject to the call of the Executive Board. 


CONCLUSION 


During the World War, Federation suspended its annual conventions, 
but its affiliated societies all assisted authorized agencies that were active 
in war work in support of the National Catholic War Council. The Fed- 
eration leaders engaged in this work were Bishops Schrembs and Muldoon; 
Msgr. Splaine of Boston, Mass.; Msgr. J. M. Lavelle, Rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York City; Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans, La., past 
president of the Federation. The latter had charge of the Paris activities 
of the Catholic War Council. 

At the close of the war it was deemed advisable to continue the activi- 
ties of the Catholic War Council under the name of National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council (which was later changed to National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference), of which Bishop Schrembs became Chairman of Lay Action and 
Bishop Muldoon Chairman of Social Service Department with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

Federation activities extended over a period of eighteen years, 1901 to 
1918. It operated under the direct supervision of members of the hierarchy. 
Countless are the good works performed by this great lay apostolate dur- 
ing its years of existence, and it was a labor of love for the undersigned, 
who had served as National Secretary since the inception of the move- 
ment, to record for posterity in The Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 
now known as MID-AMERICA, some of the work performed by Federation 
which was such a great factor in the Catholic life of the nation and 
which enjoyed the blessing and highest esteem of Cardinals and Bishops 
and Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV, under whose pontificates it 
flourished. 


ANTHONY MATRE, K. 5S. G. 
Chicago, Dlinois. National Secretary. 





(N.B. Owing to lack of space Book Reviews will be held 
over to the April issue.) 
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